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It is essential that’ paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 





, 7 E deal elsewhere with the Versailles question. 
The debate in which it was raised was not 
edifying. On the one hand was a Govern- 

ment which has to rely more and more upon reluctant 
tolerance rather than active support, and whose spokes- 
men once more conveyed the impression of uncertain 
purpose and moral weakness. On the other was an 
Opposition inclined to wound but, for a mixture of 
reasons, afraid to strike. The “crisis”’ resembled 
closely that of last autumn. The drums and trumpets 
rattled and blared and then died away: for the par- 
ticular issue under discussion could not be honestly 
regarded as making an unrestrained onslaught against 
the Government imperative, and, failing much greater 
provocation, patriotic men dare not risk overthrowing 
the Government so long as another and a stronver 
one is not in sight. We have considerable sympathy 
for Mr. Asquith, whose bounden duty it is to criticise 
the Government where it lays itself open to really 
serious criticism, but who is obviously compelled, in 
the public interest, not to mobilise the forces of dis- 
content too effectively. If the Government had an 
ounce of tact it would contrive to avoid these awkward 
passages which nobody wants, except a few fanatical 





partisans and the small group of pacifists who wil] 
cheer any attack on a War Government from any 


quarter. 
. * * 


Mr. Asquith’s reaffirmation of war aims—or, as he 
now calls them, “ peace aims ’’—left nothing to be 
desired. But, once more, far the most important 
statement of these aims which we have to record comes 
from President Wilson. Addressing Congress on 
Monday, Mr. Wilson replied to the recent speeches of 
Count Hertling and Count Czernin. The German he 
found vague, confusing, and steeped in the conceptions 
of the Congress of Vienna. The Austrian, he said, 
““seems to see the fundamental elements of peace 
with clear eyes and does not seek to obscure them,” 
adding that “he would probably have gone much 
further had it not been for the embarrassment of 
Austria's alliances.’” He then laid down four principles 
that must underlie a just peace. These were: 

(1) That each part of the final settlement must be based upon 
the essential justice of that particular case. 

(2) That peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and 
pawns in a game, even the great game, now forever discredited, of 
the balance of power. 

(3) That every territorial settlement involved in the war must 
be made in the interest and for the benefit of the populations con- 
cerned. 

(4) That all well-defined national aspirations shall be accorded 
the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without intro- 


ducing new or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism 
dangerous to peace. 





It is an admirable amplification. 
. * * 


Certainly there was a difference of tone between 
Hertling and Czernin. The latter spoke like a civilised 
gentleman who preferred peace to war. The unhappy 
fact remains that we have not the slightest reason to 
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believe that Count Czernin, even were he not under the 
German thumb, could possibly agree to President 
Wilson’s four propositions save under the compulsion 
of force majeure. President Wilson is doing invaluable 
service by his speeches, which are good for our own 
moral and are a constant demonstration to the enemy 
peoples of the purity of our aims. They must make 
some impression on the masses in the Central Empires, 
already shaken by the Bolsheviks. But there is as 
yet no sign that they have influenced the Imperial 

Governments, and pending such sign there is, as Mr. 
' Balfour bluntly says, little scope for diplomatic activity 
proper. At present the basis for negotiations does 


not exist. 
x x x 


In the course of last week documents from the Petit 
Parisien were republished in our Press claiming to prove 
that all the Bolshevik leaders have been in German pay. 
In a letter to the Press, M. Litvinoff, the Bolshevik 
ambassador in this country, questions their authenticity. 
In the current number of the New Europe M. Poliakov- 
Litovzev, the well-known correspondent of the most 
important Liberal paper in Russia, the Russkoye Slovo, 
a bitter enemy of the Bolsheviks, subjects the two most 
important “documents” to a searching analysis. As 
he puts it, “it would be regrettable if even men who 
merely pretend to represent Russia were to be judged, 
not by their acts, but on the basis of the documents 
whose authenticity is doubtful.” An alleged order from 
the German Imperial Bank to all the German banks in 
Switzerland, which directs them to meet demands for 
money “ about to be made from that country (Russia) 
through Finland ” by a number of prominent Bolshevik 
leaders, including Lenin, Trotsky and Kameneff, is dated 
March 2nd, 1917. This would make sense had the docu- 
ment been written by a Russian using the Russian 
Calendar—the date would then correspond to March 15th 
of our counting. As the Russian Revolution did not 
break out till March 11th this ‘‘ document,” if written in 
the German Imperial Bank, proves this bank to have had 
“absolute foreknowledge ”’ that a revolution would break 
out in Russia on March 11th (New Style), that it would 
be successful, that it would be followed by a general 
amnesty, that Kameneff would return from Siberia, and 
Trotsky from America, to make money “ demands ”’ 
from Russia “ through Finland.”” The other document 
analysed by M. Poliakov-Litovzev is an alleged circular 
of November 2nd, 1914, addressed by the German 
Imperial Bank to the “ Nia-Banken ” at Stockholm and 
to the agents of certain German banks. The remarks 
which M. Poliakov-Litovzev makes about this item 
apply in reality to both documents. At great length 
and to no reasonable purpose both of them recount 
alleged secret negotiations and agreements between the 
German Government and Russian revolutionaries, and 
end by ordering payment of money to be made to, or 
against the counter-signature of, agents of the German 
Government. These agents might, of course, equally well 
have been given the funds without the different banks 
being informed of their destination. In fact, the docu- 
ments read much more like monologues of the villain in 
an old-fashioned drama than like business correspon- 
dence between banks. 


But even assuming these documents to be authentic, 
whom does their publication benefit at the present 


time ? At the very moment when a supreme crisis 
had supervened in the negotiations between the Bol- 
sheviks and the Central Powers, documents have been 
published calculated to discredit the Bolsheviks in the 
eyes of Western Europe, of the German and Austrian 
working classes and of Russia herself. For even if the 
Bolsheviks originally let themselves be financed by 
Germany in their struggle against Russian autocracy, 
the course of the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk has 
proved that they are not prepared to play the German 
game. Inthe last days of January Trotsky had returned 
to Petrograd and submitted to the Central Soviet the 
question of war and peace. He himself recommended 
a policy of “‘ neither war nor peace ’—the one which 
finally prevailed. Lenin pleaded for immediate peace, 
Kameneff for the summoning of a Constituent Assembly, 
the formation of a Coalition Government and the 
resumption of the war. Kameneff’s motion received 
23 votes, Trotsky’s 7, Lenin’s 17. Thereupon Lenin 
joined hands with Trotsky and the two defeated Kame- 
neff by a majority of one vote. This same Kameneff, 
the advocate of a complete break with Germany, did 
not return to Brest-Litovsk, but started for Western 
Europe to explain Russia’s position, and perhaps 
also to see how far his own policy was practicable. 
The news of his arrival at Stockholm coincided with the 
publication of the ‘‘ documents.” The cry was thereupon 
raised in certain quarters in Great Britain that Kameneff 
should not be allowed to enter this country. 

' * * * 

Whom would it benefit if the Bolshevik emissary 
was unable to get in touch with the Western Powers? 
In Germany the Government tries hard to make the 
working classes believe that the recent strikes were 
made “on English money.” Do the German work- 
men wisn to follow Russia’s example? Let them know 
the “truth” about the Russian Revolution! It was 
made “on German money.” “ Beware of the trick!” 
says to them their paternal Government. There is an 
international Socialist opinion. During the Stockholm 
meetings German Socialists were able to hear the truth 
about their own Government from the lips of men 
such as M. Branting. We are informed that there 
is a ‘‘ Nya-Banken ” at Stockholm, and that this is the 
bank of the Socialists who follow M. Branting’s lead. 
Is the name of the “ Nia-Banken” mentioned in the 
alleged German circular of November 2nd, 1914, meant 
to designate the same institution? This would, if 
true, implicate the party of the most prominent pro- 
Ally leader in Sweden in corrupt German dealings and 
would throw discredit on the entire international 
Socialist movement. Such a result might be useful 
to reactionaries in all parts of the world, but most of 
all to the German Government. 

* * * 


It is not for us to comment, while the matter is 
sub judice, on the merits of the Government's decision 
to prosecute Colonel Repington and the Morning Post. 
Considering, however, the things which he was allowed 
to write with impunity during his long connection 
with the Times, it comes as a surprise that he should 
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be prosecuted for anything that he has written else- 
where, whatever the merits or demerits. If the Govern- 
ment is going to try to lessen the unhappy impression 
that has hitherto prevailed of uneven justice towards 
Press offences—one law for rich and prominent journals 
and another for poor and obscure ones—we shall all 
be pleased. But the path of impartiality is here 
peculiarly difficult ; and without more public vigilance 
and public support than has hitherto been forthcoming, 
no Government will tread it for long. 
a k * 


At any other time the death of Abdul Hamid would 
have attracted and deserved very full notice. He was 
a sinister and disastrous figure, whose system of govern- 
ment within his own dominions worked constantly 
and almost consciously to a sort of anti-Benthamite 
conclusion—the greatest unhappiness of the greatest 
number. But he is chiefly interesting in retrospect 
as a typical by-product of the pre-war international 
situation, an almost inevitable figure in a Europe 
divided and ruled by the principles of the Congress of 
Vienna. In this sense he may stand for believers in 
the gospel of President Wilson as a personification of 
one of the things which they are fighting against. 
In the history of his own country his reign marks the 
final disappearance of any hope that the Ottoman 
Empire could become a satisfactory home for non- 
Turkish subjects. England, or the English political 
system, must share with him some of the blame for 
this ; for while it is possible to argue that Lord Beacons- 
field’s Turkish policy was right, and while it is easier 
to argue that Mr. Gladstone’s was, what cannot possibly 
be argued is that any good could come from the fitful 
alternation of the two. Germany, however, sinned 
much more deeply. She deliberately encouraged or 
condoned some of Abdul Hamid’s worst crimes, includ- 
ing the Armenian massacres; partly in order to win 
concessions by complaisance, and partly, it would seem, 
on the eynical theory that the rottener Turkey became 
the easier would be her ultimate absorption. 


* * * 


The peril of industrial unrest is, we fear, still grave ; 
but there are signs that a serious breach may be avoided. 
The postponement of action secured by the ballot of 
the A.S.E., and the adjournment of decision until the 
end of the month by the Miners’ Federation—in which 
the Government has had the wisdom to acquiesce— 
have permitted discussion to go on in the Trade Union 
Branches, and have given time to responsible officials 
to explain the situation. All statements apparently 
to the contrary notwithstanding, we believe that the 
Director-General of National Service has confined the 
action of his Department to “ preparations”; and 
has, as yet, taken no unwilling recruit in contravention 
of the old agreements. We gather that the shipwrights 
and boilermakers, together with the carpenters, have, 
in the Branch meetings most concerned, acquiesced 
mm the Government proposals. The decision of the 
rank and file of the engineers is, as we write, unknown ; 
but the London District vote is reported to have gone 
quite unexpectedly ‘‘ governmental,” and although 
there may probably prove to be an adverse majority on 





the ballot in the country as a whole—the votes cast 
being unfortunately only a small minority of the quarter 
of a million A.S.E. members, and therefore a still 
smaller minority of the half a million skilled engineers, 
and of the aggregate million workers in the engineering 
shops—this would not, in the way the question, has 
been put, be finally conclusive. An amicable settle- 
ment with the miners is the subject of negotiations. 
Given tact and forbearance on both sides, and a little 
patience, there is now reason to hope that any wide- 
spread industrial stoppage may be averted. 
* * * 


A Lancashire correspondent writes:—The shop- 
steward problem in the engineering trades gives a special 
interest to proposals which have been officially put for- 
ward for the reorganisation of the Oldham Provincial 
Operative Cotton Spinners’ Association. During the past 
year a shop-stewards movement has grown up in the 
spinning trade and, as in the case of the engineers, it has 
resulted in the formation of an organisation of shop 
officials within the recognised trade union. The conse- 
quence has been increasing friction between the “ rank 
and file ’’ and the “ official element ” of the Operative 
Spinners’ Amalgamation—the central organisation to 
which the local unions are affiliated. The Executive 
Council of the Oldham Association has had the wisdom 
to see that this sort of thing is a symptom of defects in 
the trade union organisation, and it has tabled for dis- 
cussion by the members proposals for amending the 


constitution. 
- * * 


For many years there have been “ shop clubs ”’ in the 
cotton mills, but they have not been an integral part of 
the trade unions. What the Oldham Executive now 
proposes is to embody the clubs in the union organisa- 
tion. (Here it may be explained that the title “ Provin- 
cial Association” means that the Oldham union 
embraces an area larger than Oldham and is composed 
of a number of “ districts.”’) “‘ Hitherto,” says the 
Executive, “ there has been no link between the mills 
and districts other than individual membership, and the 
only means whereby members could know of the activi- 
ties of the association was by attendance at the districts’ 
monthly meetings or by circulars from the central office 
or the districts.” Except on special occasions the 
attendance at the monthly meetings is “ very thin,” so 
what is now suggested is the “ linking up of the mills to 
the districts.” The method proposed is that the “ shop 
clubs ”’ shall become part of the constitution of the trade 
union organisation. If the Executive’s scheme is 
adopted, the spinners at every mill will have to set up a 
club and all of them will have to be members of it. The 
club will elect its chairman, secretary and committee, 
and these officials will be representatives to the manage- 
ment in regard to grievances, acting strictly according to 
union instructions. Every club will also have to appoint 
two members to attend the monthly district meetings, 
and these representatives will have to present a report 
to their fellow-workmen at the following shop meeting. 
By this means all members should be kept fully informed 

of what has been and is being done in their name, and 
less should be heard of not consulting the rank and file. 
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THE UKRAINIAN PEACE AND 
THE BOLSHEVIKS 


HE Ukrainian Rada has concluded peace with 

the Central Powers because it no longer feels 

secure in its own country. It had therefore 
to seek outside support and guarantees for the stability 
of its rule, in which the Central Powers have now 
acquired an interest. 

The programme which the Rada has been pursuing 
is both national and social. On the national side it 
stands for the doctrines of that group of Ukrainian 
intelligentsia which considers the southern . branch 
of the Russian nation a nationality apart from the 
Great Russians. To the leaders in the Rada the national 
aspect is all-important, and they will sacrifice to it, if 
necessary, all other considerations ; to the great masses 
of the Ukrainian peasantry it is only the social side of 
the programme which matters—the land problem— 
and there is no genuine desire among them for a 
separation of the Ukraine from Russia or any interest 
in its achievement. They also are, of course, in favour 
of provincial autonomy and of a certain legislative 
independence, which is but natural and just, as there 
are considerable differences in conditions between the 
north and the south. 

To the Ukrainian Nationalists the present time is 
of critical importance. The events of the next few 
months may decide for ages to come whether or not 
in the south of Russia a nationality will finally grow 
up entirely separate from the Great Russians. In 
that respect, the Ukrainian peasantry, consisting 
mostly of illiterates, can be moulded like clay, and 
either answer is as yet possible to the question. The 
Bolshevist theory neither asserts nor denies the existence 
of a separate Ukrainian nation; it leaves to all 
nationalities or groups perfect freedom to determine 
their own fate. Yet it is in its essence international, 
and tends to emphasize that which the Little Russian 
or Ukrainian and the Great Russian peasants have in 
common. It brings out the unity of the peasant 
movement throughout the entire expanse of Russia ; 
and the Ukrainian peasant feels that unity and responds 
to it. It is this aspect of Bolshevism which has 
frightened the Rada. The conflict between it and the 
Bolsheviks is not one of two nations, nor is it based on 
a contrast between bourgeois and proletarian interests ; 
it has its roots in the difference between the ways 
of thinking of the Nationalist and the Socialist. It 
is a civil war inside the Ukraine which cannot even 
be described as class-war. The Rada has for 
Ukrainian Nationalist reasons adopted the. most 
advanced Socialist measures. Capital in the Ukraine 
takes the form of big landed estates and of factories 
connected with them (sugar refineries, alcohol dis- 
tilleries). These estates are almost exclusively in the 
hands of Poles or of Great Russians. Ukrainian 
nationalism identifies itself, therefore, with extreme 
social Radicalism, just as the Fenian movement. did 
in Ireland. By the very proclamation in which ‘the 
Ukrainian Rada _ constituted itself the. supreme 
authority for its country, it also-ordered the seizure 
of all big landed estates" without compensation. It 
was not, therefore, to the social programme of 
Bolshevism that the Rada objected, nor even to dis- 
orders and pogroms of manor houses, which they 
viewed with complacency as they were committed on 











non-Ukrainians for the benefit of Ukrainians. But 
the uniform nature of the peasant'movement throughout 
Russia blew like an icy wind on the tender plant of 
Ukrainian Nationalist separatism, and its votaries 
therefore began by intriguing with Russian counter- 
revolutionaries and with Polish reactionaries, and 
finished by a pilgrimage to the stronghold of Conser- 
vatism in Eastern Europe—Germany. 

It was clearly to the interest of the Central Powers, for 
the present as also for the future, to drive a wedge 
between northern and southern Russia and to destroy 
the one Power in Eastern Europe which can hold the 
balance against them. It is further to the interest of the 
Central Powers to inflict a blow on the Russian Revolu- 
tion, which threatens the dominion of German militarism 
over other races and even over its own people, not with 
defeat, but with annihilation. It was to their interest, 
in the silent struggle which is now proceeding between 
them and the revolutionary parties in their own 
countries, to prove that they, the existing Governments 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary, are capable of con- 
cluding peace “if only the other side is reasonable.” 
Finally, as the Ukraine is the richest agricultural country 
in Europe, it was of supreme importance to the Central 
Powers to secure an access to its supplies, or at least a 
prospect of obtaining food. For in spite of all the natural 
riches of the Ukraine it is not at all certain that it pos- 
sesses at present any considerable surplus of food: yet 
the psychological factor of a new hope is calculated by 
itself to give relief—at least for the time being. 

On the other hand, the Ukrainian Rada counted on it 
that peace with the Central Powers would benefit it in 
two ways. The people in the Ukraine desire peace, and 
by securing it for them the Rada stood to gain consider- 
ably in popularity. The fall of the Rada, had Russia 
remained at war with the Central Powers, would have 
meant its renewal for the Ukraine also. It is tenable 
also that the Rada had been preparing to call 
in Austrian and German help against its own Bol- 
sheviks and the reinforcements which might be sent to 
them from Great Russia. 

The clauses of the peace treaty hitherto published— 
there is good reason to believe that these are not all—to 
the fullest extent satisfy the national claims of the 
Ukrainians as far as they concern territories which have 
previously been under Russia. During the last two years 
Polish Imperialists have been raising absolutely unwar- 
ranted claims to Volhynia and eastern Cholm, almost 
purely Ukrainian country. They are to have none of it 
now, and even worse; that which they had desired to do on 
a gigantic scale to others is now done to them, though in 
a comparatively small measure. The Ukraine is to 
receive western Cholm and a strip of country round 
Biala, districts predominantly Polish in character. A 
frontier just to both sides would not have suited the 
methods of German Realpolitik—a standing feud between 
Poles and Ukrainians will enable Germany to play the 
part of the judge as he appeared in certain semi-barbaric 
courts, where he used to be considered a third interested 
party to the lawsuit. As under present circumstances 
the Germans could not have given Ukrainian territory 
to the Poles, they have reversed the trick. They will 
probably try 4 turn to compensate the Poles by White 
Russian’ territory in the Governments of Vilna and 
Grodno, so as to secure there also material for future 
feuds and intervention. 

Between Austria-Hungary and the Ukraine the 
frontier remains unchanged, and the Ukrainians of 
Eastern Galicia, the Bukovina and _ north-eastern 
Hungary thus remain included in alien States. Yet it 
seems hardly likely that the Ukrainian Nationalists 
from the Rada should have entirely abandoned East 
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Galicia to its fate—East Galicia is the cradle of the 
Ukrainian separatist nationalism and the home of many 
of the leaders in the Rada. Although the Poles form in 
East Galicia a very small minority, they own practically 
all the big landed estates and before the war were 

litically complete masters of the country. During 
recent months a union of the whole of Galicia with the 
Kingdom of Poland has been foreshadowed, a prospect 
which has driven the East Galician Ukrainians into the 
most extreme opposition against Austria, and which, if 
realised, would drive them into revolution. There can 
be hardly any doubt that the Ukrainian Rada must have 
stipulated in some secret clauses for Eastern Galicia 
being made an autonomous Ukrainian province, even 
though under the Hapsburg sceptre. What the Ukraine 
in her turn is to do for the Hapsburgs still remains to be 
known. 

The defection of the Ukrainian Rada and the separate 
peace concluded by them gave the Central Powers the 
upper hand over Russia and the Bolsheviks. Trotsky 
had now to guard against the possibility of the Central 
Powers sending troops into the Ukraine at the invitation 
of the Rada. There was also the probability that his 
enemies in Russia would accuse him of having promised 
peace to the people and of having broken his word. Yet 
it was of the most vital importance to the future of the 
Russian Revolution and also of revolution in Central 
Europe that he should not secure it by signing away any 
of his principles, and should not acknowledge defeat in 
the contest against German militarism. Trotsky has 
attempted to achieve his aims by a stroke which is 
amazing in its simplicity. He declares that Russia no 
longer considers herself at war with the Central Powers 
and has ordered the demobilisation of the Russian Army. 
At the same time he declares that he will not sign a 
formal peace treaty. 

If Russia is no longer at war with the Central Powers 
they will find it extremely difficult to send troops into 
the Ukraine, and incidentally to help themselves to its 
resources beyond what the Ukrainians themselves are 
willing to sell tothem. The Rada fights the Bolsheviks, 
and if the Central Powers were still at war with Russia 
their armies might at the invitation of the Rada have 
entered the Ukraine without any further explanations. 
If they do so now they deliberately recommence war 
with Russia. Will the working-classes of Germany 
and still more of Austria-Hungary stand any such 
attempt ? New violent upheavals would certainly 
follow. Nor can anyone in Russia now accuse Trotsky 
of not having kept his promise. The Russian peasant 
has been told that the Tsarist war has come to an end 
and that he may go back to his home. The circum- 
stances under which this has been done are too subtle 
for his understanding. If he sees German armies 
advancing into Russia he will understand that it is 
they who are committing an act of deliberate aggression. 

And yet all this has been attained without a surrender 
of principles. The enemy occupation of Poland, 
Lithuania and Courland remains what it has been, an 
act of violence with no legal or moral sanction behind it. 
The nations inhabiting these territories, now that the 
war has been ended and the Russian army officially 
demobilised, will be able to demand their rights with 
even greater emphasis than they have done hitherto, 
and the German Government, whilst still engaged in 
war elsewhere, will have to show its hand to these 
nations, to its Allies, and lastly to its own working- 
classes. The question which had been disputed at 
Brest-Litovsk between the Central Powers and the 
Bolsheviks remains open, and no advance has been 
made towards a real settlement since the day when 
the Russians entered into negotiations—the character 





of the enemy Governments has been exposed merely and 
will now be exposed still further. It is no less the 
duty of the working-classes of the Central Powers than 
of the Great Russians, and no less to their own well- 
understood interest, to demand self-determination for 
all nations. The Great Russians are not able for the 
present to continue the war, but they hold out a fiery 
sign of revolution to guide the working-classes of the 
Central Powers. 

The one concession which Trotsky has in appearance 
made to the enemy was to order the demobilisation of 
the Russian army. In reality that army no longer 
existed. This is clearly proved by the development 
of the Polish revolt against Russia. The Polish army 
corps which remains under the command of a reactionary 
Polish group—the quondam friends of the quondam 
Tsar—attacked the Bolshevik Main Headquarters at 
the front at the very time when Trotsky was pleading 
at Brest-Litovsk in favour of complete self-determina- 
tion for the Polish nation and when the Germans 
threatened to break off negotiations with him. This 
Polish corps, 26,000 men strong, has proved able to 
advance within less than a fortnight for about 150 miles 
without encountering resistance. Obviously effective 
resistance could not have been offered to the Germans. 

The German bourgeois Press shows signs of acute 
embarrassment at Trotsky’s declaration. Will Germany 
be able to refuse to accept it? The next move lies 
with her, and the most consummate skill will be required 
from her statesmen to find a way out of this situation. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
ARMY COMMAND 


T was not an accident that the new Session opened 
I on Tuesday with a debate on the relations (for 
that was the real subject) between the Govern- 
ment and the High Command. Ever since Mr. Lloyd 
George made his unfortunate speech ac Paris last 
autumn there has been an uneasy feeling about them 
among thinking people, quite irrespective of party. 
It looked then as if the Prime Minister were afraid to 
dismiss Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig, 
but unwilling to trust them. He seemed bent on 
covertly overriding their wishes and subverting their 
authority, partly by playing off the French generals 
against them, partly by allowing, as is alleged, his 
private secretaries to rig against them a campaign of 
Press paragraphs. The constitution of the Versailles 
War Council and the appointment to it of General 
Wilson—notoriously the Premier's nominee and not 
the General Staff's, and in no way representative of 
the latter body—brought these suspicions to a head. 
They were allayed to a considerable extent by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s subsequent assurance that the Council 
would have no executive powers. But they were 
revived twelve days ago by the cryptic statement that 
the powers of the Council had been “ enlarged ” ; since 
the only probable enlargement must be in the executive 
direction. 

Let us not be deterred by the customary deprecation 
of “ personalities ’’ and “ squabbles "’ from recognising 
that in some of its most important aspects this is a 
personal question. The soldier who at present is at 
the head of the British Army as a fighting force is Sir 
William Robertson. So long as he retains his post 
he is entitled to the confidence and hearty support of 
the Government which employs him there. Does he 
get it? One hopes so; but one must confess that the 
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phenomena are puzzling. Here is an intermittent 
stream of attacks on Sir William Robertson in the 
Press. Is it an accident that they occur in the very 
papers, and the very columns of those papers, whose 
writers most habitually reflect the inspiration of 10, 
Downing Street? Is it, again, an accident that Mr. 
Lloyd George, who refers constantly in public to military 

rsonalities, has never (since he himself was War 
Minister) paid, so far as our recollection serves, a public 
tribute to the Chief of Staff? Is it an accident that 
he has noticeably not availed himself of several dozen 
opportunities for paying one? We hope that these 
things are all accidental; but if so, they are accidents 
whose effect requires to be removed. Nobody can 
remove it so easily as the Prime Minister himself; and 
in no way could he have done so more obviously than 
by paying on Tuesday one of those natural tributes 
whose absence then and at other times has become so 
observable. Without harping further on the past, we 
venture in all good faith to make him a present of the 
suggestion for the future. 

he proper relation between a Government and its 
Chief of Staff is surely beyond question. If the Govern- 
ment do not see eye to eye with their Chief of Staff, they 
ought to dismiss him and appoint another. If they 
prefer to retain him, they must see eye to eye with 
him. There is no safe middle course. Supreme mili- 
tary decisions cannot be shaped in the spirit of political 
compromise ; it is from that that the bad reputation 
of “councils of war” originated in the past. The 
Staff machinery itself is devised for the purpose of 
combining the advantage of many brains with that of a 
single deciding will. Granted that where you have 
four Allied Armies under four different Chiefs of Staff 
there must be consultation, co-ordination, and give- 
and-take between them, it remains important, first, 
that their separate responsibilities should remain clear 
and sharp, and, secondly, that the method of compromise 
between rival ideas, which is the normal method of any 
many-headed council, should not become, more than 
can be helped, the guiding method in military opera- 
tions. Above all, in the intercourse between a Chief 
of Staff and his own Government, it is desirable on 
military grounds that the latter should refrain as far as 
possible from shaping the policy of the former. If they 
cannot accept the responsibility for his policy they 
should dismiss him; but for them to tamper with 
details in a sphere where he is an expert and they are 
amateurs is to invite disaster. There is nothing unique 
in the relationship; it is very like that of a sensible 
investor to his stockbroker, or of an intelligent patient 
to his medical man. 

This question of the relations actually subsisting 
between the British Government and the British 
General Staff and High Command was, as we have said, 
the real subject of Tuesday’s debate. The suspicion 
that they were less good than they should be would 
at all times be disquieting; it was doubly so when 
revived on the eve of the opening of what may prove 
the decisive campaign, with a supreme blow believed 
to be impending from the enemy. The hostile temper 
of the House of Commons during and after the Prime 
Minister’s speech reflected this disquiet. It did not 
reflect any considered disapproval of the Versailles 
arrangements ; for these were undisclosed. So far as 
they can be deduced from what Mr. Lloyd George said, 
or from what has otherwise been said officially before 
or since, they give little ground for apprehension. We 
are told that those present at the Versailles meetings 
(who included the British, French and American 
Chiefs of Staff and the Italian Minister of War) agreed 
to them unanimously. We are told by Mr. Bonar Law 
that there is to be no generalissimo; and by Signor 





Orlando, the Italian Prime Minister, that “‘ the freedom 
and responsibility of the Command on each front” 
will be preserved. What, then, is the scope of the 
change? Mr. Lloyd George more or less indicated it 
when he contrasted the position now with the position 
hitherto on the Western Front. Hitherto, he said, it 
has been within the power of each of the Allied Armies 
there to repel any attack with its own reserves. Now, 
with the German strength augmented by transfers 
from the East, these might not suffice; for the defence 
of any one of the Allies it might be necessary to employ 
the reserves of all. In other words, the Versailles 
scheme was a scheme to create (by pooling) a special 
Allied Reserve. 

When Mr. Lloyd George went on to say that “ the 
carrying-out ’’ of the “ action which has been decided 
at Versailles *’ “‘ has been entrusted to the nominees 
of the Governments sitting at Versailles,” one could 
only infer the “ enlargement ’’ of the functions of the 
Versailles body to mean that it is entrusted with the 
control of some such Allied Reserve. His added ex- 
planation, “ not necessarily those who are there now, 
but to nominees of the Governments who will be sitting 
at Versailles,” rather bears this out ; for, as we remarked 
last week, the French Press clearly designates General 
Foch as the officer who, on the French side, is to be 
clothed with new functions. General Foch ceased 
almost from the beginning to be a member of the 
Versailles trio or quartet; and Mr. Lloyd George may 
well have been referring to his return to it. In what 
sense the whole quartet can direct the Reserve Army 
is not equally apparent. At this point one approaches 
the zone where reticence may be necessary—a zone 
which the reticent Supreme War Council and_ its 
constituent Governments fixed rather needlessly and 
harmfully wide. To tell the world that a pooled Allied 


‘Reserve Army would exist and would be in some sense 


controlled by the Versailles quartet would (if true) 
have reassured Allied opinion without giving the enemy 
any priceless information otherwise unobtainable. What 
the enemy will be anxious to get light upon is not the 
existence of such a force, but its numbers, composition, 
and geographical distribution. These might have 
been kept fully concealed without shrouding the whole 
affair in such a mischief-provoking half-light as has 
prevailed during the past twelve days. 


MEAT 
'T xe are, indeed, times that try men’s souls. 


Not only is the world in flames, but our very 

luncheons are interfered with! The latest 
Orders of the Minister of Food, rising rapidly to a climax 
in the restriction of purchases of meat, so far as London 
and the Home Counties are concerned, to a beggarly 
fifteenpence per head per week, have taken people 
aback. The proceedings against food-hoarders, and 
still more, the elaborate provisions about a week of 
grace during which accumulations may be surrendered, 
have put as much fear into apprehensive and con- 
scientious housekeepers as the rumours of invading 
Cossacks used to do at Berlin or Breslau. London 
this week is cowering before Lord Rhondda. 

The fact is that we have been brought up with a 
rather sharp turn. It is, indeed, not wholly the fault 
of the officials, for the warnings about the coming of 
restrictive rationing have been frequent enough; or, 
rather, they were too often repeated, with too little 
explicit information and too much vagueness. Meat 
was fairly abundant at Christmas; and so little does 
it seem to have been foreseen that such a shortage was 
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imminent, that 70,000 head of cattle are reported to have 
been offered, not three months ago, by those responsible 
for the provision for the civilian population, to the 
military authorities, who were even begged to take 
them for consumption by the Army. Then the military 
authorities, so it is reported, peremptorily claimed for 
the Army the whole of the current arrivals of imported 
meat, throwing back the entire civilian population on 
whatever the British farmers thought fit to slaughter 
for the market. Lord Rhondda, we believe, sighed 
for the 70,000 cattle that had been generously given 
away by the civilian officials; but they had by that 
time disappeared. And so the consumption of meat, 
which, before the war, was often in many households 
nearly a pound a day (as it is still in the Army abroad), 
and which had been brought down by voluntary ration- 
ing to something like two and a-half pounds per head 
per week, is now quite suddenly curtailed to approxi- 
mately one pound. The amount is doubtless ample, 
even for meat-eaters, provided that appropriate sub- 
stitutes are obtained; but it involves a far-reaching 
change in diet, in housekeeping, in the practice of a 
million Londoners who have to lunch out, together 
with the virtual suppression of inviting guests for 
meals, and no end of minor social changes, all of them 
cheerfully accepted as part of the price of the war, but 
provoking, none the less, a perpetual conversational 
grumbling. 

Lord Rhondda is trying, doubtless under peremptory 
compulsion, an absolutely unique and heectathion 
social and psychological experiment on the English 
people. It is not merely that we are having to obey 
orders in our private housekeeping, and submit to a 
universal registration as a necessary part of the ma- 
chinery of social life. What is becoming unpleasantly 
apparent to the upper and middle classes, and inciden- 
tally also to the exceptionally well-paid munition- 
worker, is that we are really trying, in a small way, an 
experiment in the Equalitarian State. We have 
hitherto taken rather lightly the talk and the beginning 
of rationing, most of us vaguely taking it for granted 
that, as experience has proved in Belgium, and, as it 
seems, also in Germany and Austria, there would 
always be some way by which those who had money 
could evade the rationing Orders. Have we not all 
heard of folk who viewed with complacency the “‘ meat- 
less’ days, on which they regaled themselves with 
poultry; and of the ease with which the scarcest 
provisions could be got from somewhere in the country 
at no more than the cost of carriage? By the latest 
Orders with regard to meat and butter, we begin to 
realise that Lord Rhondda means actually to stop these 
avenues of escape. The Minister of Food definitely 
intends to prevent the rich from eating more of any 
kind of meat, poultry, game, pdté de foie gras or what 
not than is to be consumed by the labourer—much 
less, indeed, than is provided for the “* common soldier.” 
It becomes quite definitely an offence (even if not in 
most cases one which it is practicable to pursue in the 
criminal courts) for any household to consume more of 
what is included in the term meat than the insignificant 
average of little more than a pound per head per week. 
We are told that this rule will be strictly observed in 
the Royal household. We assume that it will be at all 
Ministerial dinners. We shall become involuntary 
spies on each other. No one will feel comfortable in 
setting before his guests a joint of meat. Shall we 
explain that it is the portion of the servants that we 
have begged them to forgo; or that, with genuine 
hospitality, we are ourselves going meatless for the 
rest of the week in order to regale our guests? And 
how will the guests feel about it ? 





It will be interesting to see whether mere will, in 


this matter, lose its power. In a beleaguered city, at 
the moment of extremity, as in the castaway boat of a 
shipwrecked crew, food genuinely asserts its supremacy 
over money. To tamper with the regime of equality is, 
by the world’s consent, under such circumstances the 
most heinous social crime. Lord Rhondda is, in effect, 
placing the country under a similar regime. It is not 
yet fully realised in some quarters how necessary this 
has become, not so much for the scarcity reason as for 
the psychological. The people will stand, not merely 
a restriction of their consumption of meat, but quite 
indefinite privation, if only they are assured that the 
restrictions and the privations are shared equally among 
all classes. Nothing, however, would more quickly 
and certainly provoke an uprising than the suspicion 
that the rich were being - om | on one excuse or 
another, to escape at no greater cost than having to 
spend more money. Such being the case, the man or 
woman who takes advantage of any private means— 
home farm, country relations, personal gifts or mere 
expenditure—to consume more than his fifteenpence- 
worth (and the elusive, hypothetical equivalent of the 
fourth coupon) of meat per week is flagrantly offending 
—is, in fact, morally guilty of high treason. 

It is a matter for careful consideration what will be 
the effect of such a drastically enforced restriction on 
the nation’s psychology. It will, we imagine, do not a 
little to increase what we have agreed to call “war- 
weariness.’ It will co-operate in producing discontent 
with the Government. It will not assist Sir Auckland 
Geddes in his negotiations with the two million workers 
in the mines and the engineering workshops, who 
comprise, with their families, between one-fifth and 
one-sixth of the whole population of Great Britain. We 
can even imagine the restriction producing a change 
in the bellicose temper of the sexagenarian jingoes 
who haunt the more comfortable social clubs. 
These adverse psychological reactions have doubtless 
been foreseen and allowed for. What is more interesting 
is the possible effect on recruiting. It used to be said, 
a generation ago, that it was starvation that brought 
men to the recruiting sergeant. That sergeant has 
now another designation, even another garb, and has 
lately imagined that he had done with starvation as a 
“bringer in.” But if the young munition-worker or 
coalminer presently finds that, whilst he can get many 
shillings per week, he can procure little more than one 
pound of meat, and only four ounces of margarine, even 
if so much is always forthcoming, it may be that the 
prospect of five or six times as much in the Army will 
do something to strengthen the call of Sir Auckland 
Geddes. It is pleasant to find some advantage in the 
restrictions ; but we doubt if,on balance, the Orders of 
Lord Rhondda will make any smoother the way, either 
of the Prime Minister or of the Director-General of 
National Service. 


GUILT 


VEN when we are in the presence of a sea of 
kK, crimes it is well that we should attempt 
to look at things as philosophically as soul. 

In popular language, to be philosophic means simply 
to be indifferent. In reality, it means the exact 
opposite. The philosopher is a man who is not content 
with the sweet self-indulgence of moral indignation, 
but who, when confronted with an outbreak of crime, 
attempts to trace it to its source and see it as it really 
is. It is not enough for him to see it as an isolated 
thing, like an old bottle at which to throw stones; 
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he must relate it, if he can, to its causes; he must 
study it like a disease of which it is necessary to find 
the cure. We feel the need of the philosophical mood 
especially just now when a number of people are inclined 
to damn the Bolsheviks utterly on account of the crimes 
that have broken out, like an epidemic, in revolutionary 
Russia. Certain English papers are even calling on 
the British Government to denounce these crimes. 
There would be something to be said for such a denuncia- 
tion if the Bolshevik Government were instigating 
the crimes. It is clear enough, however, that there 
isno one more likely to lose by the continuance of these 
crimes as the Bolshevik authorities themselves. 
The cause of the orgy of crime in Russia*must be 
sought elsewhere than in the instigation of the 
Revolutionary leaders. It ought to be apparent even 
to a blind man. Russia has never in the past known 
the law and order of freedom; she has known only 
the law and order of repression. Human nature being 
what it is, it was all but impossible to get rid of the 
repression without getting rid, temporarily at least, 
of law and order as well. Every revolution against 
tyranny has its excesses. It is not that the leaders desire 
these excesses. It is simply that law and order, having 
been made the instruments of evil, are for the time 
being destroyed, and the bad elements of the population 
take advantage of this to initiate a period of lawlessness 
and disorder in the worst sense. Society has always 
had to pay that price for having allowed law and order 
to be converted into weapons of despotism instead 
of being made a means to the general well-being. We 
have seen in the past terrible outbreaks of crime in 
France, in Ireland, and in the Balkans during revolts 
against the intolerable debasement of law and order. 
Opponents of the French Revolution in England made 
use of the horrors of the September massacres as an 
argument against democracy. It required a man with a 
philosophic imagination like Wordsworth to point out 
that such crimes as these were the inevitable logic 
of centuries of despotism. They were an argument, 
not against revolution, but against the evils that produce 
revolution. So he wrote in The Prelude, a poem, 
it should be remembered, which was not published 
till after his death (though the first draft of it was 
written in his early life), and which represents his 
constitutionally-minded maturity rather than his 


rebellious youth : 
When a taunt 


Was taken up by scoffers in their pride, 

Saying, “ Behold. the harvest that we reap 

From popular Faeyr sag and equality,” 

I clearly saw t neither these nor aught 

Of wild belief engrafted on their names 

By false philosophy had caused the woe, 

But a terrific reservoir of guilt 

And ignorance filled up from age to age, 

That could no longer hold its loathsome charge, 

But burst and spread in deluge through the land. 

Had Wordsworth published these lines at the time 

when the news of the September massacres was still 
fresh, he would have been accused, we may be sure, 
by the enemies of France, of palliating the butchery 
of unarmed men and women. His philosophy would 
have seemed unreasonable. He would have been told 
that there would be plenty of time for philosophy 
after the criminals had been brought to book. And 
certainly the September massacres were one of the 
most loathsome political crimes in history. They may 
have been intelligible, but this did not make them 
any more excusable. On the other hand, nothing is 
more remarkable than the refusal of many fine men 
and women at the time to condemn them. Their 
refusal, we fancy, was due to the same motive that 
kept Paine from losing his sleep over the execution 












of the King and Queen. Too many of those who 
joined in the condemnation were, as he put it, thinking 
too much of the plumage, while they were strangely 
indifferent to the agonies of the dying bird. The 
people who were loudest in their outcries over the 
excesses of the French Revolution were the same 
people who had looked on with equanimity at 
the excesses of the French aristocracy. They desired 
to make use of the September massacres not in order 
to bring about the reign of virtue in Europe, but in 
order to restore tyranny. When they spoke with 
trembling indignation of the crimes of democracy, 
what really stirred their hatred was the democracy 
rather than the crimes. This may seem an unfair 
accusation to some people, but even the most superficial 
acquaintance proves the truth of it. The ruling 
classes at most periods have found little difficulty in 
acquiescing in the crimes of those whom they regard 
as their friends and allies. Many of the great statesmen 
of the reaction, indeed, seem to be constitutionally 
incapable of believing in atrocities. Disraeli could 
not believe that the Turks had massacred thousands 
of Bulgarians. It is only fair to him to say that he 
was equally incredulous regarding the stories of Indian 
outrages at the time of the Indian Mutiny. The 
average politician’s incredulity does not extend beyond 
the crimes of his friends. Guilt he regards as a stick 
with which to beat his enemies. He does not want 
to know the truth about the evidence of guilt. He 
is in search chiefly of arguments. He could whitewash 
the Devil if it suited his purpose, and at a pinch he 
could no doubt convict St. Francis of Assisi of being 
at least an aider and abettor of crimes. Partisanship 
is simply the readiness to lie for one’s side. Had 
France and Russia been the enemies of England in 
the present war instead of the Allies, we should have 
had hundreds of books written denouncing them as 
devils instead of the scores we have had appraising 
them as angels of light. The writers would merely have 
selected a different set of facts from history, contem- 
porary and ancient. We were, for the most part, 
discreetly silent about the villainies even of Rasputin 
until it became clear he was a pro-German. When 
he was murdered, the Conservative Press of this country 
had no words of condemnation for the murderers. 
It was taken for granted that a crime ceased to be a 
crime when it was committed on the right side. We 
confess, in the circumstances, condemnation would 
have been difficult. Still, it is a perilous thing to 
applaud crime. We doubt if even the saintliest cause 
can finally gain by it. It degrades a noble cause to 
the level of a vendetta. Murder and pillage and the worse 
forms of boycotting may all be undertaken on behalf of 
justice. But in the end justice herself suffers. She 
withers in such foul company. She becomes scarcely 
distinguishable from injustice, whose vices she has aped. 
In our horror of the guilt of those who are on the 
right side, however, we must be careful not to be led 
into palliating the guilt of those whose selfishness and 
love of power are the causes that have produced these 
brutish reprisals. We have no sympathy with those 
people who are willing to excuse Germany for all the 
crimes she has committed on the ground that “ war 
is war,” and who relate with indignation unsub- 
stantiated stories of Belgian women who gouged out 
the eyes of German soldiers. There are a number of 
pacifists who, by some odd logic, have persuaded 
themselves that the crimes of the Germans are intelligible, 
while the crimes of the Belgians (real or imaginary) 
are unpardonable. This seems to us mere heterodoxy 
for heterodoxy’s sake. At the same time we should 
be blinding ourselves to the truth if we did not realise 
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that even the crimes of Germany, like the September 
massacres, were in a measure caused by 
- + + @ terrific reservoir of guilt 
And ignorance filled up from age to age, 
That could no longer hold its loathsome charge, 
But burst and spread in deluge through the land. 


We have not all been guilty of the crimes Germany 
committed since the beginning of the war, but we 
were all guilty of the master-crime of egoism, of 
acceptance of the gospel of conquest, of the hatred 
of equality in international, as in social, affairs. 
We acquiesced in poverty; we acquiesced in the 
subjection of small nations; we ruthlessly herded 
hundreds of thousands of children into slums and 
into factories; we endured, those of us who were 
comfortable, all the horrors of peace with as little 
concern as the Levite who passed by on the other 
side. Selfishness was praised by politicians, by 
economists, by theologians. Those who demanded 
equality either as between citizens or as between nations 
were not merely disregarded as dreamers; they were 
looked on as public enemies, sedition-mongers, dis- 
turbers of the divine order. The “ reservoir of guilt,” 
which was banked up in Europe during the individualistic 
nineteenth century was, we feel, no less terrific than 
that which burst its banks in France at the time of the 
Revolution. Unless we recognise this there is no 
hope of our being able to build up a new world out of the 
ruins of the war. Man must become a co-operating, 
instead of a self-seeking, animal. Selfishness is, in the 
last analysis, the only sin. That is why it is so 
— that there should be no delay in forming 
a League of Nations, which will at least be a symbolic 
assertion that selfishness is no longer to be the supreme 
rule in international affairs. If we do not abjure 
the selfishness of the past it will be of no avail to abuse 
the Germans. The guilt of the next war will be ours 
as well as theirs. We shall be dooming the world to 
another deluge like the present. Unless we are prepared 
to will justice—justice among men and justice among 
nations—we must have the honesty at least to open 
our eyes to the fact that we are guilty of willing another 
world-war. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
ARMY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


VERY community is divided into the government 
and the governed. In every community the 
governed regard the government with a varying 

measure and mixture of distrust, envy, and dislike. 
In the community that we call the Army the government 
is the General Staff, in all its ramifications of army 
corps, division, and brigade, and its departments of 
operations, intelligence, administration, and supply. 

There has been much discussion recently as to the 
sources from which Staff officers are drawn, but the 
opinion of the regimental officer is that, as regards the 
relations of the staff with him and his men, it does not 
very much matter from what source its members are 
drawn, as all Staff officers are rapidly absorbed into 
the governing machine and become moulded to a certain 
form and type. 

Outside the Army it is not realised to what an extent 
the small General Staff of the old Regular Army has 
developed into a governing machine, to what extent 
administration now absorbs its energies and over- 
shadows all its other functions—the inevitable concen- 


tration on merely keeping the machine running—and 
to what a degree the sense of personal responsibility 
has been lost. Inside the Army these things are 
recognised and resented, with the result that the 
regimental officer regards the Staff with the usual 
feelings of the governed for the government ; not that 
he would not, and does not, enter it whenever possible— 
as a means of escape from unpleasant conditions 
of existence and as a step sowunl greater ease and 
safety, increased remuneration, and extended power. 
It is for this reason, and not on the score of ability, 
that he so bitterly resents the Staff, especially the 
higher grades, having been kept, to such a large extent, 
a close preserve for a particular class. 

It is perfectly true to state, as Lord Derby and 
Mr. Macpherson have stated, that the commissioned 
ranks of the Territorials and the New Armies are now 
being drawn upon more freely for the filling of Staff 
appointments and regimental commands. ‘No other 
course was open, since practically all the old Regulars 
and ex-Regulars had already been provided for. It 
may no longer be unusual to find a non-professional 
soldier in a red hat ; it is certainly extremely uncommon 
to see a Regular officer without one. 

Of the three attributes of the modern General Staff 
referred to above—its growth into a government, its 
absorption in administrative detail, and its lack of 
personal responsibility—that which has the greatest 
influence upon the successful conduct of operations 
and, incidentally, that which rankles most in the mind 
of the regimental officer, is the last. The battalion 
or battery commander who is “holding the line” 
feels this sense of personal responsibility acutely. 
The defence of his particular sector is the thing that 
is, and must be, always foremost in his mind day 
and night ; any doubt as to the efficacy of the measures 
taken to secure it gets his immediate and personal 
investigation. He not only issues orders, but has 
them carried out practically under his own eye. He 
feels that upon his personal ability and forethought 
rests the integrity of that sector of the line and the 
lives of his men. 

It is not contended that Brigadiers never do their 
own inspection or reconnaissance, or that they possess 
no drive or initiative. Many of them are at pains to 
have an intimate and detailed acquaintance with all 
that happens, or may happen, within the limits of 
their command. Nor is it suggested that higher 
Staff officers should themselves see their orders carried 
out. But it is the habit of the Staff to issue orders, 
to write memoranda, to send telephone messages— 
and to take it for granted that everything will happen 
“according to plan.” In war, as distinct from 
communiqués, very few things happen according to 
plan. The project may have been sound and well 
conceived, the orders lucid and comprehensive, but— 
because someone did not feel the personal responsibility 
sufficiently keenly to see for himself (without waiting 
for reports, which may arrive too late) that the machine 
was working smoothly and up to time, the plan 
miscarries. And then? If the worst comes to the 
worst, the Staff can always camouflage themselves. 
They “ issued orders.” 

It is told of Napoleon at Waterloo that he turned 
to his Chief of Staff and questioned him as to the 
possible reasons for Grouchy’s disastrous non-appearance. 
‘“*T sent an aide-de-camp with the orders,” said Soult. 

“How many?” 

** One.” 

““My poor Berthier would have sent six,” replied 
the Emperor. 

Though with less apparent effect upon the actual 
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conduct of operations, this absence of personal 
responsibility reacts even more seriously on the 
relations between the fighting soldier and the Staff 
on the administrative side. How many Staff officers 
realise that by, for example, postponing the issue 
of orders to lower formations until after they have 
had their dinner they are causing unnecessary fatigue 
and lack of sleep to the officers and men who have to 
carry them out ? How many of them pause to consider 
the effect of an ill-considered, ill-timed, or badly worded 
order, hastily dictated or telephoned, upon the 
recipients—who may number hundreds or thousands ; 
upon the conditions under which that order will have 
to be carried out; upon its effects on their comfort, 
health, and general welfare; in fact, upon the 
“advantage to the Service” of that order? The thing 
has become a byword, and the fighting man ejaculates, 
“Our Staff again !”’ in the same way that he curses 
and accepts rain or mud or other natural but unpleasant 
phenomena. It is the attitude of the ordinary citizen 
towards his Government, which is too remote to see 
or suffer from the application of its own ordinances. 

It has been stated above that the administrative 
functions of the Staff overshadow all others. In an 
army of the size and complexity of ours this is, to a 
certain extent, inevitable—though not to the extent 
which Staff officers would encourage one to believe. 
Any officer must have heard a member of the Staff 
exclaim, “These papers! I can never get away from 
this office.” But Staff officers are primarily persons 
who sit in offices and write minutes and memoranda. 
It is easier to write the familiar “ Passed to you for 
necessary action, please,” than to deal with the matter. 

Three or four departments of a divisional Staff 
may be situated within two minutes’ walk of each 
other, and a visit to one or more of them might, and 
in most cases would, settle a bundle of correspondence 
in a quarter of an hour. But the Staff officer has 
no personal interest in the correspondence. It does 
not matter to him how long it goes on. He writes 
a minute and forwards it “ through the usual channels,”’ 
and the bunch of utterly useless paper probably spends 
a day in each of those departmental offices—and then 
remains unsettled. 

A humourist in Punch has likened the business to a 
round game in which he loses who can find no one to 
whom he can pass the correspondence, and must 
perforce deal with—or sit upon—it. It is only too 
tragically true. 

Administration is like a tumour—it grows and 
enlarges itself until it destroys the vitality of the whole 
body. It is well known that our Staffs are larger 
than the French. It is also generally known—inside 
the Army—that a large proportion of our Staff 
officers are decidedly underworked and, incidentally, 
that they have not the habit of mind that enables 
them to deal with office work expeditiously. 

But they are comfortably situated; they are “ out 
of it’’; they are receiving consolidated pay (blessed 
ay roe They must therefore simulate intense activity. 

o they seek information and diligently ensue it. At 
the most moderate estimate, at least half the returns 
and correspondence that the regimental officer spends 
so much of his time compiling and answering—for 
it is always he who has to supply the information— 
and the Staff officer the greater part of his in forwarding 
and returning for further particulars, is sheer waste. 
But in addition to this work, which he loathes from 
the bottom of his soul, the regimental commander 
has that acute feeling of personal responsibility for 
the safety of the line. He has also to train his officers 
and men, 

What are the remedies for this state of affairs ? 














They are three. First, and most important, there is 
the question of age. The higher Staff, and especially 
its administrative side, is clogged with old men with 
old minds. They may be patriotic persons. They 
may have been good soldiers. But the State, though 
it may be able to afford to pay them, cannot afford 
to employ them. They merely “circulate”; they 
do not act. Secondly, make it a rule that, in any failure, 
one or more members of the Staff goes, either p Meee ad 
or back to regimental duty. They are the Government ; 
they must pay the penalties of Governments. Whoever 
is directly responsible, they are indirectly —— 
and their responsibility must be made personal. There 
will be no difficulty whatever in replacing them. Thirdly, 
make correspondence something to be condemned 
rather than indulged in. Let the most frequent minute 
be: “This correspondence is quite unnecessary,” or 
‘*Must now cease,” instead of “ Passed to you for 
report,” or “ Necessary action, please.” 
DISCHARGED. 


THE CULT OF SHELLS 


O children and to those who remain young in 
eye, to artists and to nye cape Le persons 
enerally, shells always make a strong appeal 
—and who can wonder? For shells have lines that 
flow, and shapes that sing, and colours that make 
melody. Each is the constructive work of the lifetime 
of a very intricate, yet harmoniously unified, creature ; 
each is an architectural achievement that has stood 
the test of time for ages. Every mollusc expresses 
itself in its house (in a way man rarely does in his) ; 
and it has often an interesting personal way of registering 
in its shell some of the crises of its life, just as a tree 
records in its rings a summer of great drought or an 
autumn of very early frost. There is a sheer sensory 
delight in looking at a box of different kinds of cowries, 
cones, or Olivas ; there is a higher perceptual admiration 
in studying the well-adapted edifices built by architects 
whose designs are dreams rather than thoughts; there 
is an even subtler glow in sharing vicariously in that 
triumph of life over materials which many shells, 
like the Nautiloids, so well illustrate; but, besides 
these factors, may there not be in our delight over 
shells some echo of the impact which they made long 
ago on the mental framework of our ancestors? The 
child holds the shell to its ear, and listens to the supposed 
reverberation of the sea. What it hears is_ the 
sympathetic resonance of vibrations selected by the 
shell from the outside aerial turmoil, though some 
say a little is due to the internal vibrations of pulsing 
blood-vessel and tensely-strung muscle. But we wonder 
whether there may not be in the familiar childish 
experience some echoing recapitulation of a very old, 
very widespread, racial custom. For the cult of shells 
goes back to remote antiquity, and for millennia simple 
peoples listened to the voice of God in the sea-snail’s 
shell. 

Of the great interest of shells to students of human 
history we have had a recent revelation in Mr. Wilfrid 
Jackson’s learned work on Shells as Evidence of the 
Migrations of Early Culture (1917), one of the ethno- 
logical publications of the University of Manchester. 
To this memoir Prof. Elliot Smith contributes a luminous 
introductory essay, which helps us to understand the 
grip which shells took of human nature in the days of 
its impressionable youth. A new light is also thrown, 
as he says, on the curiously logical sequence of Father 
O’F lynn’s intellectual achievements— 


Down from mythology into thayology, 
Troth! and conchology, if he'd the call. 
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In many cases, as it seems to us, where living creatures 
or their products have strongly gripped mankind, 
there have been three factors at work—practical, 
esthetic, and imaginative. This is surely true of 
shells. Throughout the greater part of the world 
simple peoples have used various shellfish (an abhorrent 
word to the zoologist) for food; and this, of course, 
continues, whether in oysters, which Huxley likened 
to “gustatory flashes of summer lightning,” or, at 
the other pole of expenditure, in winkles, which require 
no apology. And apart from edibility and the use 
of molluscs as bait, many shells have proved of practical 
service to man as instruments or parts of instruments. 
Secondly, the decorative or emotion-exciting value of 
shells has been appreciated all over the world, the waist- 
band of cowries and the necklace of pearls having the 
same merit of great beauty, enhanced in both cases, 
no doubt, by monetary and other associations. And, 
thirdly, it seems quite certain that infectious imaginative 
suggestions, perhaps rather fanciful and arbitrary 
to start with, have given certain shells psychological 
value as symbols, charms, and amulets. We venture 
to think that some anthropologists who have emphasised 
the symbolism of certain shells, notably cowries, have 
tended to underestimate the associated practical and 
sensory values. We fancy that the wide diffusion of 
a recognition of the symbolic significance of certain 
shells was partly due to their correlated beauty and 
usefulness. In any case, the three factors must have 
co-operated, as some examples will show. 

One of the many undated human inventions was 
that of the shell-trumpet. It may have been suggested 
by listening to the shell-murmur. For here is a conch 
with a hole at the top or towards the top; it will 
not sing as the others do; let some breath be blown 
into it—for breath spells life—and the strong-lunged 
youth had his surprise! In response to his pulmonary 
blast there came forth a _trumpet-call—resonant, 
vibratory, wailing, terrific—like the voice of the wind- 
god. It is even now an instructive experience to get 
a strong-lunged expert to blow a first-class shell-trumpet 
in the quiet of an academic museum after hours. A 
foreeful, insurgent, fog-horn call, with a volume that 
makes one a little ashamed, with cadences that startle, 
and how all the “ curiosities ’’ from Ceylon and Malay, 
from California and Madagascar, seem to reverberate ! 
For it is an old, old story. The important fact was 
the vast effectiveness of the shell-trumpet’s voice, likewise 
the disproportion between effect and cause. So the 
Triton, or some other conch, was blown to summon 
men to the temple and to the battle; it was used for 
emotional effects (and for symbolic reasons) at marriages 
and initiations; and it was not perplexing to our 
forefathers that what was official 4 wade one 
day should be a fog-horn or a cattle-call the next. 
What served to scare off evil spirits would also serve 
to frighten thieves. The shell-trumpet was effective 
and it was also beautiful. 

The Minoans of Crete were the first to manufacture 
the famous purple dye from sea-snails like Murex and 
Purpura; the Phcenicians followed and dipped their 
precious fabrics in the vats of Tyre and Sidon; the 
news of the glorious colour spread; and masses of 
broken shells still betray to the archeologist the diffusion 
of the purple industry round the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea and far beyond both. There was 
ancient purple-dyeing in Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Central America and Mexico, in Malay, China, and 
Japan. The process of extracting the dye was so peculiar 
and distinctive that probabilities are strongly in favour 
of the view, which Mr. Wilfrid Jackson supports, that 
the secret was carried from the Old World to the New by 





early Mediterranean seafarers. The snail's secretion 
went through curious changes—colourless, yellow, green, 
bluish—before it flushed into the fine purple-red; and 
that added to beauty a suggestion of mystery. The final 
colour hinted at blood, and this again at vitality. Mul- 
titudes of snails were required in order to yield a little 
dye, and this meant many adventurous cruises, and 
these often meant many lives. So costliness embellished 
beauty, and the glamour of purple grew. Only a few 
men dare don purple robes, only a few women dare use 
the purple cosmetic, only the admiral’s ship or Cleo- 
patra’s could have purple sails, only sacred script could 
enjoy the purple glory. 

Another esthetic appeal came from pearls and mother- 
of-pearl, the beauty of which has never ceased to charm. 
To the esthetic glamour of pearls was added the romantic 
touch of their mysterious origin, and it is interesting to 
find that a theory connecting them with dewdrops is 
geographically very widespread. From headquarters on 
the shores of the Red Sea, where fisheries were estab- 
lished long before the time of the Ptolemies, the appre- 
ciation of pearls spread far and wide, in the New World 
as well as in the Old. It is well known that pearls took 
precedence over all other gems among the Romans, and 
“ according to Suetonius, the great motive of Cesar’s 
expedition into Britain in 55 B.c. was to obtain its 
pearls, which were so large that he used to try the weight 
of them by his hand.” These were, of course, the pro- 
ductions ‘of fresh-water mussels. The modern zoologist 
knows that pearls are produced by the reaction of the 
molluse’s skin to some minute focus of irritation, which 
may be the microscopic larva of a tapeworm or fluke, or 
a blob of conchin (the organic foundation of the shell), 
or even an inorganic particle. This was, of course, 
unknown to the ancients, but it is interesting to find 
from remote antiquity the outcrop of various recipes for 
the artificial stimulation of pearl-production within the 
molluse. With a different smack are the old tales that 
if pearls are sealed up for a time in a box along with a 
little rice they will be found to have multiplied. The 
originals will not be any the worse ; only the ends of the 
rice-grains will show an appearance of having been 
nibbled at. Given beautiful, mysterious, costly things 
like pearls, we have no difficulty in understanding the 
halo of secondary virtues. Burnt to powder they effected 
wondrous cures; in the mouth of the dead they gave 
light to the soul; they became emblems of purity and 
constancy. 

All over the world some use or other seems to have 
been made of cowrie shells, and in many cases at least 
there was a cowrie symbolism. Perforated cowries are 
found associated with the early Cro-Magnon men and 
with pre-dynastic burials in Egypt ; and they were used 
as money in China more than seven centuries B.C. Now, 
cowries are very beautiful shells, they are also very 
handy for money, tokens, messages, eyes for mummies, 
dice, balloting and so forth ; but there are strong reasons 
for believing (with Mr. Wilfrid Jackson and Professor 
Elliot Smith) that the grip they have taken of mankind 
has owed a great part of its tenacity to sex-symbolism 
suggested to the many by the shell’s shape, and to the 
few by the way the living animal, expanding itself in the 
shore-pool, seemed to be born, as it were, from within 
the shell. There was no manual of the common objects 
of the sea-shore in those days, and to the impressionable 
it was a queer thing to see a rampant, horned and hungry 
creature slowly divulge itself. Moreover, were not these 
big shells exposed only at the lowest tides, so that from 
Mandalay to Mexico they were somehow linked to the 
moon, and thus again to women? We cannot help fancy- 
ing that some of the early observers, in days long before 
Aristotle's illuminating insight, must have seen hermit- 
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crabs coming half-out of whelk shells and jerking back 
again with a click, must have seen what seemed to be 
just the familiar slow-going shells moving quickly and 
even fighting. What a fine basis for a doctrine of a 
demon in the shell the hermit-crab’s tenancy would 
afford! But in any case Aphrodite was one of the 
earliest of man’s deities, and the cowrie (Cyprea) which 
brought her to Cyprus was her emblem. It was em- 
phatically the woman’s shell, helping towards marriage 
and towards birth. It brought good luck, it averted the 
evil eye, but primarily it was a symbol expressive of 
fertility and vitality, and had life-giving, life-saving 
powers. In connection with the custom of placing a 
cowrie in the mouth of the dead, Professor Elliot Smith 
makes a very interesting note :—‘‘ The twofold signifi- 
cance of the cowrie—the belief in its vitalising powers 
and its use in currency—led to a confusion between these 
two properties, and was responsible for the origin of a 
remarkable custom. The cowrie was placed in the mouth 
because it was supposed to be able to animate the dead ; 
but when it came to have a new value as currency this 
practice lost its original significance, and the use of the 
shell—or the actual metallic coin that superseded it— 
for this purpose was rationalised into the belief that it 
represented Charon’s fare for ferrying the deceased to 
the other world.” According to Professor Elliot Smith 
the whole of the complex shell cult sprang from a fanciful 
suggestiveness which led a group of primitive men to 
connect the cowrie with sex. 

Few civilised men or women see any conspicuous 
symbolism in the cowrie ; a coal-tar product has taken 
the place of Tyrian purple; pearls are no longer calcined 
to make priceless pills; and much that has been has 
passed away for ever. On the other hand, pearls retain 
their charm ; the voice of the shell-trumpet has not yet 
ceased ; decorations of shells are still very common ; and 
there are few children to whom a beauty-feast of shells 
appeals in vain. Probably, however, the most enduring 
results of the cult of shells have passed indistinguishably 
into the fabric of the human web of life—we mean “ the 
important part the search for shells has played in the 
diffusion of the elements of culture and in the upbuilding 
of civilisation.” J. ArTHUR THOMSON. 


OBSERVATIONS 


F the 670 members of the House of Commons 669 seem 
() to be either knaves or fools—chiefly knaves. We 
have heard much lately of the decadence of the 

House, but really I had not thought it had come to this. 
Yet the proof is unhappily too clear. In the great passage 
of arms on Tuesday night Mr. Lloyd George said: “I beg 
him [Mr. Asquith] not to press the Government to give 
information which any intelligence officer on the other side 
would gladly pay large sums of money to get.” Surely 
language oul not be more transparently innocent! 
Nevertheless up jumps Mr. Asquith and violently protests 
against an alleged “ insinuation” in the sentence! And 
he is loudly, very loudly, cheered by the whole Opposition 
and by many of the Government’s own supporters. Would 
it were true that, as the Times said, the cheering came 
from the notorious Pacifist group alone! It is not true. 
Mr. Asquith in his astonishing and vulpine protest had 
practically the entire House with him. Alas! Innocence 
startled sometimes takes on the appearance of guilt. And 
the pity is that Mr. Lloyd George, sole saint in the assem- 
blage, whom to know is to trust absolutely, whose artless 
candour and whose detestation of intrigue are equally 
notorious, whose word is his bond from the Clyde to Caven- 
dish Square—Mr. Lloyd George was so startled that during 
the remainder of his performance he looked almost guilty. 
He hesitated. He apologised, and then apologised abjectly, 
first to Mr. Asquith and then to every knave and fool in the 









House. It was a spectacle sublime but painful. The 
sympathy of all honest men will go out to our good, grey 
Prime Minister. 

* * 

Ill-luck pursued Mr. Lloyd George on the fatal evening. 
For when he asserted that Mr. Hogge had uttered “ an 
absolute and unmitigated falsehood,” not one man in this 
disgusting House believed him, and every man believed Mr. 
Hogge. The member for East Edinburgh had accused 
Mr. Lloyd George of inspiring and manipulating the Press 
for his own ends. The origin of baseless rumours is always 
mysterious. But the origin of the rumour that Mr. Lloyd 
George tampers with the Press presents a deeper enigma 
than even the vanishing of the Crown jewels from Dublin 
Castle. Had Mr. Hogge accused Mr. Asquith of courting, 
flattering, and bribing the Press, of keeping his agents and 
spies in all clubs where editors congregate, of establishing 
heart-to-heart intimacies with the proprietors of daily and 
weekly organs, one could have understood it. For if there 
is a blot on Mr. Asquith’s career that blot is his inflated 
estimate of the power of the Press, and his wicked eagerness 
to propitiate the same. But that Mr. Lloyd George should 
be assailed !! 

* * * 

I regret to have to record my opinion that the whole 
debate had a farcical aspect. The information which Mr. 
Asquith asked for and Mr. Lloyd George refused was implicit 
in the speeches. Any reader with wit enough can discover 
it in the speeches, and the German High Command is 
assuredly in full possession of it. 

* * # 


I find signs of an improvement in the methods of 
teaching history—even in public schools. Indeed, it 
seems probable that public schools are awakening to 
the fact that there is such a thing as a world-movement. 
Many readers will share the stupefaction and delight with 
which I learnt that one of the oldest public schools in England 
—Oundle—has recently erected a special building, and 
rather a fine building, for the study of industrial and eco- 
nomic history, ete. Of course, it is chiefly a library. By the 
Oundle method the boys work in groups, or sometimes 
singly, upon a given subject. The labour of research is 
divided into sections, and each group takes up a definite 
section, reading the authorities, ete., and making original 
maps, charts and graphs. The various sections are then 
collated in a grand combined pow-wow. Thus in the Michael- 
mas Term last year the subject of Slavery was taken, under 
five sections (i.) Classical Times, (ii.) Africa, (iii.) America, 
(iv.) American Civil War, (v.) Slavery in relation to England. 
The scope of the affair was evidently enormous. That the 
choice of authorities was catholic is indicated by the detail 
that under Section iii. was included Mark Twain’s greatest 
masterpiece. (Need I say that Mark Twain’s greatest mas- 
terpiece is Life on the Mississippi?) My first thought 
naturally was, on glancing through the vast syllabus: “ Yes. 
This is all very well. But what about slavery in England ? ” 
I then discovered that the subject for the present term 1s 
precisely ‘‘ The Enslavement of the Working Classes and the 
Struggle for Freedom,”’ of which the third and fourth sections 
comprise “ Child Labour and Factory Life in England ” and 
“* Adult Labour in England.” The authors studied under 
these sections include Cobbett, Sadler, Rogers, the Ham- 
monds, and G. H. D. Cole. I seem to remember the epoch 
when in the Eton curriculum, as a concession to modern 
ideas, wood-carving was admitted as an alternative to (I 
think) either Greek or German. As I have not the Eton cur- 
riculum before me I cannot be exact, but anyhow the alter- 
native had an element of prodigiosity. That epoch is appa- 
rently passing. Oundle belongs to the Worshipful Company 
of Grocers, and its growth during the last twenty years has 
been tremendous. 

* * * 

One frequently runs up against positive and circumstantial 
statements that Lord Milner is the only democrat with real 
power in the War Cabinet. There can be no doubt that his 
friends consider him to be unjustly treated in the democratic 
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Press. Indeed, I myself have been taken totask. That Lord 
Milner has no transcendent intellect or imagination is 
obvious and always has been. But it is equally obvious that 
he has considerable powers of industry, and that he is inte- 
rested in ideas and not in self-advertisement. I am told that 
he does far more work than the rest of the Cabinet put 
together, and that he is the most accessible man in the 
Cabinet. I believe it. I believe also that he has a conscience 
and that rare thing, a sense of decency. But I shall not 
believe that events have converted him to democracy until 
he himself comes forward and confesses. In two historic 
crises Lord Milner did all that anti-democratic ideas and lack 
of imagination could do to wreck the British Empire. His 
errors were glaring, terrible, and nearly catastrophic. No 
one denies them. If he has freed himself from the tyranny 
of German descent and German education, let him say so. 
Other people, and greater people, have been known to recant 
and repent in public. Why not he—if his friends are right 
about him ? 
SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH 


To the Editor of Tak New SrTaTesMan. 

Sir.—Does not the objection of the “rich” to a levy on 
capital (assuming that they do object, as to which I have no 
information) arise from a misconception ? 

The matter has been put in a nutshell by Professor Pigou—I 
am not sure that his “‘ celebrated instance” was not first pub- 
lished in Tue New SraTesMAN. His argument, you remember, is 
as follows—I quote from memory. 

If, he said, we were all in a position to contribute a similar 
amount to the cost of the war it would not matter whether the 
money were raised by loan or by tax. If a man contributed 
£1,000 as a loan he would get £50 a year interest ; but in order to 
provide that £50, he would have to pay £50 additional taxation. 
If he contributed the £1,000 as a tax, he would not get his £50 a 
year interest ; neither would he have to pay £50 additional taxation. 
The fact, however, that we are not all in a similar position 
makes a difference. The immediate effect is the same whether 
the money is raised by loan or by tax. The money in either 
case comes in the first instance from the same people in practically 
the same proportion. It comes from the rich—there is nowhere 
else for it to come from. But the ultimate effect is different, 
for while, under the tax method, the rich really do bear their 
share of the burden, under the loan method they do not, since 
they are compensated afterwards by taxes imposed partly on 
themselves but partly also on the poorer members of the com- 

munity. 

Thus Professor Pigou. But, after all, what proportion of the 
compensation is really paid by the poorer members of the com- 
munity ? Probably not more than one-twentieth. The man 
who lends £1,000 thinks he gets £50 a year interest. He 
is mistaken. What he gets is about £2 10s.; the other £47 10s. 
he himself contributes in additional taxation. He thinks he gets 
his £1,000 back when the loan is repaid. He doesn’t. What 
he gets is £50. The other £950 he contributes himself in addi- 
tional taxation. In fact, all the talk about “ conscription of 
wealth ” is so much camouflage. If the rich were not told that 
their wealth was being conscribed, they would not know it. All 
that is necessary is to raise the money by taxation, placing the 
burden equitably on those able to bear it. 

I put it to the rich, Is it worth while making a song about ? 
—assuming that they are making a song about it. The small 
additional amount they pay under the tax method makes hardly 
any difference to them, but it makes all the difference in the 
world to the poor. And when I say the poor I mean the poor. 
I don’t mean the man with a big war bonus, or the munitioner 
making his hundred pounds a week (or whatever it is). I mean 
the less fortunate members of the working class and the middle 
class, and the small professional man struggling to maintain a 
large family on £300 or £500 a year. These are the people who 
feel the pinch.—Yours, etc., J. C. GRAHAM. 

Birmingham. 

February 11th. 


COMPASS PLANTS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—* Old Soldier” inquires, in Tae New Statesman of 
February 2nd, what plants in the Northern Hemisphere indicate 
the position of north or south. 

Under normal conditions moss always grows thickest on the 
north side of trees, walls, stones, ete. . . . The difference between 
the north and the south side of a tree is not always very marked, 
but the test suggested above may often be useful, especially 
where a considerable number of trees can be examined, or where 
the evidence of moss can be considered along with other evidence 
which is also in itself inconclusive.—Yours, etc., a 


Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
Pall Mall, W. 


“THE GREAT MEMORY” 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I was much interested in Mr. Bond’s Gate of Remem- 
brance reviewed by Solomon Eagle, but find it difficult to 
understand why the old abbots and monks wrote so ungram- 
matically. Not only have we “I said to they that jibed,” but 
also ** Wee wot not,” whichis as bad as “* We am not.” ‘“* Wot,” 
of course, is the singular and “ wit” the plural.—Yours, etc., 

J. W. E. 


[Solomon Eagle writes: I called attention to the language of 
these monks myself. ‘* Wee wot” is one of their most frequent 
phrases. But I suppose the medium is never a quite translucent 
medium. The whole volume was sprinkled with absurd 
language: mixtures of Latin and English, Old English, New 
English, and Christian Science English. But, granted the 
existence of spirits or “‘ memories,” it is not for me to say how 
much their speech, through automatic writing, may or may not 
be conditioned by the mental content of the person by whose 
hand they write.—Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
RABELAIS* 


T is difficult to think of any other among the very 
I great writers of the world who is appreciated in such a 
varicty of degrees, and for such a variety of reasons, as 
Rabelais. There are those who worship him, there are those 
who admire him at a distance, there are those who frankly 
cannot put up with him at all. He is read by many as a 
great humanist and moral teacher ; by many more, probably, 
as a teller of stories, and in particular of improper stories ; 
others are fascinated by his language, and others by the 
curious problems—literary, biographical, allegorical—which 
his book suggests. Mr. W. F. Smith, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, belongs to another class—and it is a larger one 
than might have been expected—the class of those who 
read Rabelais for the sake of making notes. Mr. Smith, 
indeed, devotes one of his chapters to “ Rabelais as a 
Humanist,”’ but it principally consists of a series of jottings 
upon the French printers of the early sixteenth century, 
introduced by the remark, “* We cannot lose sight of the 
fact that the Renaissance could not have had such far- 
reaching influence but for the invention of printing.” Of 
Rabelais as a story-teller, Mr. Smith has very little to say ; 
an uninformed reader of his book would hardly guess from 
it that there was anything amusing about Gargantua and 
Pantagruel; though he would discover (on the last page 
but one) a pained reference to the author’s “ outspokenness.” 
‘“*Qutspokenness generally,” Mr. Smith tells us, “ was 
* Rabelais in His Writings. By W.F. Smith, M.A. Cambridge, at 
the University Press. 5s. net. 
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tolerated and excused more at that time than now”; and 
he quotes with approval the observation of “a French 
writer” who “has asserted bluntly that, as the early part 
of Rabelais’ life was spent among monks and friars and 
the later part in the medical world, it is not surprising that 
he fell in with the freedom of speech usual in those pro- 
fessions.’” We are left to suppose that if only Rabelais 
had read for the Bar, or had gone into the Army, his writings 
would never have raised a blush in the most Victorian cheek. 
As for his style, Mr. Smith’s chapter upon that subject could, 
one feels, have originated nowhere but in a University. 
Only a member of such a learned body would set out to discuss 
one of the most marvellous creations of human art by 
filling pages with observations on “ the decadence of pure 
Latinity observable in the writers of the so-called Silver age, 
as instanced in Juvenal, Persius, Tacitus, and others,” on 
“the policy pursued by the Romans of sending out colonies 
of veterans to garrison their distant conquests,” on “ the 
system of Roman law, as administered by the Pretors,” 
on “the Vulgate which was used in the Roman Church 
services *’ (with special reference to “* St. Jerome’s edition ”’), 
on “the study of Aristotle, which was introduced through 
the Arabic philosophers and was taken up by Albertus 
Magnus ”-——all leading to the conclusion that Rabelais 
“seems to have formed his style, perhaps unconsciously, 
on the easy-flowing periods of Herodotus, full as they are of 
conversations, as well as on the cynicism of Lucian, from 
whom he borrows freely.” Decidedly, Mr. Smith is happier 
in the less ambitious task of taking notes—in compiling a 
list of the plants mentioned by Rabelais, or in tracing his 
medical references to their sources in Galen, Hipparchus, 
and Pliny. It is unfortunate, however, that so large a 
number of his observations should have been culled from 
the pages of that admirable and learned journal, Le Revue 
des Etudes Rabelaisiennes. The reader finds it difficult 
to determine how much of the book is new, and how much 
is a réchauffé; though the originality of some of Mr. Smith’s 
remarks is obvious. Jn a note, for instance, on one of the 
fantasies of the disputed Fifth Book—‘ les chemins qui 
cheminent ’—after quoting a French editor to the effect 
that a similar idea occurs in Paseal’s Pensées—* les riviéres 
sont des chemins qui marehent ’—Mr. Smith adds that 
“the suggestion has been carried out in practice recently 
in Paris and elsewhere by means of slopes, etc., moved by 
machinery to take the place of staircases, ete.” This 
comment, with the charming glimpse it gives of the groves 
of Academe, is really after Rabelais’ own heart. 

Upon the question of the authenticity of the Fifth Book— 
the greatest of all the Rabelais cruxes—Mr. Smith, of course, 
has something to say, and inclines, on the whole, to a belief 
in its genuineness. But he does not refer to two of the 
most serious arguments in favour of the contrary opinion. 
Neither the style nor the general tone of the book appears 
to be that of the author of the rest of the work. Upon 
the point of style, the English reader can only bow to the 
judgment of French critics; but it may be noticed that 
those who are only acquainted with Rabelais through 
the translation of Urquhart and Motteux can hardly escape 
a false impression of the literary quality of the original. 
The splendid genius of Urquhart seized upon that side of 
Rabelais’ writing which was congenial to itself, emphasised 
it, amplified it, and endowed it with a new immortality. 
But it was not to be expected that even Urquhart’s magic 
could have transmuted more than a part of the glorious gold 
of the Master. What he gives us is the superabundance 
of Rabelais, his gigantic linguistic facility, his orgiastic 
love of words. Urquhart, in fact, actually increases from 
his own stores the verbal wealth of the original ; he cannot 
resist enlarging as he translates, and prolonging, in a kind 
of competitive ardour, even the enormous lengths of the 








famous Lists and Litanies. The result is something 
magnificent, but something that is not quite Rabelais 
for the final miracle of Rabelais’ writing is that, in spite of 
its extraordinary fecundity, it yet preserves an exquisite 
measure, @ supreme restraint. There is a beautiful quality 
of elegance, of cleanness, of economy, of what the French 
call “ netteté,” in his sentences, which justifies the paradox 
that he is one of the most concise of writers. His prose, 
in short, with all its idiosyncrasies, is characteristically 
French. Now it is precisely this quality of “ netteté”’ 
which is absent in the Fifth Book. Even an English reader 
must be struck by the change from the delicious concluding 
pages of the Fourth Book, where the writing dances along, 
flashing, with such an easy lightness, such a swift, con- 
summate grace, to the opening of the Fifth, with its heavy, 
trailing, formless sentences. The hand of the Master has 
vanished. 

In its general tone the Fifth Book seems to be no less 
unmistakably unrabelaisian. The great Curé of Meudon 
may perhaps be described as a satirist; but he was 
certainly the best-natured satirist who ever lived. No 
doubt, too, he was a reformer—almost a revolutionary ; 
but of all reformers and revolutionaries he was the most 
genial, the most urbane. In opinions he was doubtless 
of the school of Voltaire; but his temperament was the 
rich, full-blooded, Old Tory temperament of Sir Walter 
Scott. The good-humoured generosity of his hero, 
Pantagruel, at times almost verges upon a weak complacency. 
He seems to tolerate not only the seurvy jests of Panurge 
but the more serious delinquencies of Bridoison, the imbecile 
old judge. In the Fifth Book all this changes. The Isle 
Sonnante chapters are full of bitterness; in his comments 
on the “ Papegaut,” Panurge, besides being heretical, is 
brutal into the bargain. More remarkable still is the 
virulence of feeling in the famous description of the ‘* Chats 
Jounés”’ and of Grippeminaud upon the bench. Here 
the satire is fierce, unrelenting, terrible; there is not a 
trace of laughter about it ; it is a direct and savage attack. 
The unknown writer rises for a moment to greatness, and 
seems, after all, in his very different manner, not unworthy 
of his company. It is perhaps the strangest feature of this 
strange work that it should have been completed so 
enigmatically, so incongruously, and with such success. 
Rabelais, so extraordinary in his nature, was no less extra- 
ordinary in his posthumous fate. Of this, the mysterious 
Fifth Book was the earliest manifestation; the latest is 
Mr. Smith’s volume; but no doubt it will not be the last. 
G. L. 8. 


LOUGHANNILAUN 


This is the image of my last content : 

My soul shall be a little, lonely lake, 

So hidden that no shadow of man may break 

The folding of its mountain battlement— 

Only the beautiful and innocent 

Whiteness of sea-born cloud, drooping to shake 

Cool rain upon the reed-beds, or the wake 

Of churn’d cloud in a howling wind’s descent. 

Nor shall I fear the falling of the night, 

When stars that I have loved are born in me ; 

And cloudy darkness will I hold most fair ; 

But this shall be the end of my delight : 

That you, my lovely one, may stoop and see 

Your image in the mirrored beauty there. 

Francis Bretr YOuNG. 

January, 1918. 
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Music 
GERMAN MUSIC AND THE WAR 


N a pamphlet entitled Der Krieg und die Deutsche 
I Musik Dr. Franz Bachmann has given vigorous 
expression to a dissatisfaction with the present 
condition of music in his country which was in the minds 
of a few thinking Germans before the war and was more 
widely prevalent here. He feels that with the advent 
of Wagner a change came over the soul of German music. 
The spiritual rose of Germany, he says, withered and died, 
and since Wagner there has been little but a welter of 
uneasy egoism, childish defiance and restless extravagance. 
Now, the lack of nobility, of spiritual beauty in Wagner's 
music, compared, for example, with what we find in 
Beethoven, has often been insisted upon in these columns, 
and though, of course, Wagner was violently attacked 
before the present writer was born, the objections of his 
critics of those days were on very different lines. In the 
first place, they were mainly technical, personal, or political ; 
or the fruit of the perfectly natural aversion of conservative 
minds from methods that were startlingly new. But it 
is precisely on all these points that, far from decrying 
Wagner, we should never cease from praising him, and 
even when judging the intrinsic quality of his music we 
should have to prefer him to many of the musical gods of 
the anti-Wagnerians. That German musicians, however, 
should begin to be dissatisfied with the lust of power and 
the rage of egoism which has devastated their people in 
more fields than one, and which first manifested itself in 
Wagner, is of great significance; and it is a sign of the 
times that Dr. Bachmann writes as if the Brahms-Wagner 
controversy had never existed, and ignores all the pro- 
fessional conservatoire jargon that used to pass for criticism 
in Germany. It means he is interested in essential values 
and not in the rivalries of schools; it is the return to a 
fresh and natural interest in what music sounds like— 
which many German professors had almost forgotten. A 
sort of dilettante professionalism had spread among audiences, 
both in Germany and here, which was paralysing in its 
effect upon musicians. Music seemed drowned in an ocean 
of weary small table talk about musi¢. Direct, spon- 
taneous impressions were unobtainable; there was so much 
chit-chat, so much “sensing” of this oddity and that, 
so much attitudinising, insincerity, and cant. The war 
has blown away much of this imitation emotion and brought 
a fresh body of listeners into the concert halls to whom 
Beethoven and Wagner are little more than names, and 
who have never heard of Wolf or Palestrina. Masses of 
people having their hearts stirred by sorrow and their 
minds agonised by the nervous strain of the long brutality 
of war have listened to music, hungering after beauty 
and that radiant perfection that is lacking in this world ; 
and theirs is a spirit as remote as possible from the 
casual curiosity, the cultured snobbishness and the jaded 
craving for fresh sensations characteristic of most pre-war 
audiences. Even among our youth the sort of enthusiasm 
shown by that boy who died the other day “ for my beloved 
chemistry ” was remarkably rare. Dr. Bachmann is on 
the right track when he says that music has been divorced 
from life, and that what is the matter with modern music 
is its lack of spiritual energy. He blames the colleges of 
music, with their over-development of the technical side 
and, he might have added, their affectation and lack of 
personality. Character is as essential in music as in litera- 
ture, and the thin soil in which the colossal technical powers 
of modern musicians are expected to flourish is the reason 
of the violent and bewildering excursions after expression 
typical of the composers of our time. The critics are also 


greatly to blame. I have incessantly trumpeted the 
merits of Dr. Vaughan Williams’ On Wenlock Edge; it is 
sincere and passionate and musically imagined; it shows 
its creator as a genuine artist, and not a mere clever 
manipulator of harmonies; it is worth hundreds of the 
tone-poems, orchestral sketches, and lithographs by Russians, 
Poles, and cosmopolitan Jews we have heard during the 
last five years; but, bless my soul ! the shallowest charlatan 
would only have to come along and produce an odd con- 
glomeration of horrible noises and call it Potophony to get 
far more space devoted to him in the Press than ever 
was given to On Wenlock Edge. Any harmonic trickery 
that amused the jaded minds of men dead to the 
meaning of the music they hear and alive only to novelty of 
sensation is sure to get well noticed. Many German and 
English critics are incapable of understanding what they 
hear; the finest pages of Brahms and Beethoven convey 
nothing to them but their harmonic construction ; in short, 
they cannot sce the wood for the trees, and they are always 
shouting for new trees. This is another result of the concen- 
tration on the technical to the exclusion of the wsthetic 
element in music, and it makes a tremendous gulf between 
the professional critics and the audiences. For instance, I 
came up on leave on January 26th especially to hear Brahms’ 
No. 1 Concerto, which Miss Adela Verne was advertised to 
play at the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert. The Brahms 
No. 1 Concerto is one of the greatest works written for piano 
and orchestra, and it was some considerable time since it 
had been played in London. After Haydn’s charming 
Symphony in D major, which preceded the Brahms, I went 
up to speak to a well-known critic, and found him bolting to 
the door. Chasing him and buttonholing him in the cor- 
ridor, I said, “* What’s the matter?” ‘ Oh,” he replied, 
“T can’t stand that Brahms Concerto, especially the first 
movement. I shall come back for the novelty.” The novelty 
was one of those tri vial, trying-to-be-ingenious exercises in 
orchestration as satisfying as a cream bun without the taste ; 
but it was composed at Nice by a young Russian, and above 
all it had not been heard before, so there was a chance of 
having one’s palate tickled by a new instrument or an un- 
expected effect. After I had stared at this critic in amaze- 
ment—because not to appreciate Brahms’ No. 1 Concerto is 
like not appreciating Hamlet—I asked what was doing in 
the musical world, and I got the lugubrious answer : 
“Nothing, nothing ever does happen in music in this 
country.” A few days later I learn that Vaughan Williams’ 
London Symphony is to be performed for the second time in 
London. I look at Sir Henry Wood’s programmes and find 
down for first performance a work by Florent Schmidt, one of 
France’s finest living composers; but apart from new works 
I cannot admit that mere absence of novelties is equivalent 
to a state of suspended animation. Nor is this lust for 
novelty conducive to the production of any new good work. 
What we want in music is, to adapt Dr. Bachmann’s words, 
the rose of England, the fine flower of our spiritual develop- 
ment, and no mere technical dexterity can give us anything 
but a papier-maché rose. At present there would be far 
more interest shown by the majority of English and Con- 

tinental critics in a score in which at a certain bar the con- 

ductor was instructed to give a loud snort than in a newly- 

composed work of the calibre of Beethoven’s Coriolanus 

Overture. When we come to works like the first move- 

ment of Brahms’ No. 1 Pianoforte Concerto or to Beethoven's 

Fifth Symphony, I frankly am beginning to wonder if there 

is anybody alive who realises the Keats-like but sombre 

splendour of the one and the colossal grandeur of the other, 
or if they merely sound to them—as they do to most of 

the newspaper critics—just as a number of antiquated 
chords strung together. 


W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE been reading a document issued by the 

Periodical Publishers’ Association of America, 

entitled “Data on the Increase in Second-Class 
Postage Rates.” This may not sound exciting; and your 
eyes may not glisten and your cheeks may not flush when 
you are further informed that it contains a “‘ Digest compiled 
from the hearings before the United States Senate Committee 
on Finance, May 14th and 15th, 1917, on the Increase in 
Second-Class Postage which has since been passed by 
Congress.” Nevertheless, it is not bad reading; and it 
may incidentally serve to remind authors that the living 
of a large number of them depends on the Post Office— 
and the Railway Companies. 


aK a a 


The new schedule is not in force yet. Writing America is 
vociferating loudly, and may yet get it repealed. The 
essence of the change is the establishment of a zone system. 
It will cost so much more to send a magazine from New 
York to Ohio than from New York to Boston, and postage 
to California will be correspondingly more expensive than 
postage to Ohio. The result is that the pound rate of 
postage for national periodicals will average 3.48 cents 
as against 1 cent—an increase of 243 per cent. The 
owners, the editors, the authors, and the printers maintain 
that this means the extinction of many periodicals 
and the crippling of almost all. It would have been 
bad at any time. But during the war the price of paper 
has enormously increased in the U.S.A. as_ elsewhere. 
Eighty-six national periodicals submitted statements show- 
ing that the increased cost of paper to be used by them in 
1917 over the cost in 1916 will amount to $3,034,566.83, 
as against the total combined net profits of these periodicals 
for 1916 of $1,197,403.73. This means (I like the exacti- 
tude) “ a clean loss of one million eight hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand, one hundred and sixty-three dollars and 
ten cents.” “ Fifty-five farm papers stated under oath ” 
that they spent over a million dollars more on paper in 
1917 than in 1916; and of the total 23,355 publications 
in the United States only a few are making more 
than a bare living. On the top of this comes the zone 
system. 


* * * 


The witnesses are uniformly downright in their state- 
ments, and some of them show considerable skill in pre- 
sentation. One body opens with: “ The publishers of the 
periodicals of the United States demand the right to pay 
taxes.” They even offer to give up their whole net profits 
for the duration ; but they cannot face this invidious levy. 
“* Please take all the fruit, but leave us the fruit trees.” 
Speaking for the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America (Employing Printers), Mr. Alfred E. 
Ommen said, with perhaps more emotion than logical 
sequence : 

For three years we have been trying to live, and now you come 


and hit us on the head with an ax. We cannot do that, and you 
cannot do it. 


He continued : 


The Congress of the United States has no right to put anybody 
out of business. The Congress of the United States at this time 
should help the people, because God knows the people are willing 


“ledge.” 







to help this Government in every way they possibly can, and you 
and the whole Government must help the people and not put them 
out of business. 


His suggestion being that the 31,500 printing shops employ- 
ing over 500,000 men would be largely crippled or destroyed 
by the new measure. To this representatives of Labour 
added their fears that “it would throw out of work many 
thousands of the 700,000 compositors, foundrymen, stereo- 
typers, electrotypers, engravers, pressmen, feeders, binders, 
and other workers employed in the printing and manu- 
facture of the 23,355 publications of the United States.” 
“Ts that what we want to do at this time?” asked Mr. 
Matthew Woll, of the American Federation of Labour, 
“to throw this vast army of men out of work? Surely 
such a proposition is preposterous.” Millions of people, 
said Professor J. W. Linn, of Chicago (speaking for the 
reading public), would be deprived of their mental food. 
Technical papers would go by the board, and the 
valuable magazines which “connect up boys and girls 
with affairs.” 


When I was a boy there were not so many magazines, so I read 
books ; but what books? Good books? Why, when I was on 
my good behaviour I read Harry Castleman, and the Elsie books, 
and Oliver Optic; and you know what they were like. When I 
wasn’t, which was most of the time, I read nickel novels—Three- 
Fingered Mike, or a Bucket of Blood. They are hard to get now ; 
the magazines have driven them out. The point is that I established 
the reading habit on poor stuff; then I read better stuff; and 
last night I got so far as to read the ‘* Congressional Record ” and 
understood quite a good deal of it. 


Above all, he pointed out, would the small towns and rural 
districts be cut off from their channels of communication 
with the larger world. ‘* We protest,” vivaciously echoed 
Mr. Arthur J. Baldwin, “ against the unjust discrimination 
in favour of the illiterate and against those who seek know- 
The newspapers, said Mr. W. F. Jones, of the 
Minneapolis Journal, 


have raised the standard of agriculture; they have raised the 


standard of civilisation, of Americanism. I tell you, gentlemen, 
that we are not here to escape taxation. All we ask is to be let 
alone, that we may spread the spirit of optimism. 
“* Blood,” conclude the appellants, “ is thicker than water. 
But there is something thicker than blood, and that is 
printer’s ink.” 


Naturally enough, the American Press is unanimous on 
the subject. Collier’s goes so faras to refer to the parent 
of the Zone System and his compact majority as “ Kitchin 
and his Beeotians.”” And the American Press (if one may 
express an opinion without colliding with the Monroe 
Doctrine) is undoubtedly right. At the same time, we know 
that no law of this sort ever has quite such calamitous 
consequences as its opponents predict. I do not suppose 
that the Zone System, if it comes into force, will result in 
the stoppage of almost the whole of the American periodical 
Press and the unemployment of a million or so men. Some 
papers will be killed, perhaps; but others will adapt them- 
selves, give the public less for the money, pass on part of the 
new expense by agreements to increase price, get a little 
more out of advertisers, sacrifice distant publics and con- 
centrate on near ones, &¢c., &c. Even Mr. Ommen, probably, 
will survive the blow on the head with the ax, somehow or 
other. But we in this country have had sufficient experi- 
ence of the “ tax on learning ” to feel convinced that it is 
most important that periodicals should circulate as freely 
and cheaply as possible, and I hope that the ax of the 
Beeotians will prove to be a boomerang. 

SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Green Mirror. By Hucu Watpo.e. Macmillan. 


6s. net. 
“Mr. Manley.” By G. I. Wairnam. Lane. 6s. 


I feel bound to protest against an assumption which 
underlies Mr. Walpole’s apology for the subject-matter of 
this ‘* pre-war” book. ‘‘ It must, I am afraid,” he writes, 
‘* appear slow in development and uneventful in movement, 
belonging, in style and method and subject, to a day that 
seems to us already old-fashioned.” I cannot think that 
the absolute standards of art can be altered by the war ; 
if they could, they would not be absolute. The war, heaven 
knows, is big enough to alter anything in the same range 
with itself: but it cannot make a subject ‘‘ old-fashioned ”’ 
if that subject was worthy of treatment before the war. 
The Green Mirror deals with the demons of jealousy and 
hate that often lurk at the heart of so-called ‘* family 
affection.”” Are those old-fashioned? Alas, no! ‘* But,” 
it may be said, ‘‘ the theme is emotional only, as it were, 
incidentally: it is primarily social, and it deals with a 
sequestered kind of life that no longer exists—it dawdles in 
an enclosure whose walls have been broken down for good. 
The family conventions of the Trenchards, which consti- 
tuted a public menace—a menace to freedom of thought, 
to progress, to spontaneity and truth—are exploded con- 
ventions. What is the good of satirising something that 
has ceased to exist?” Well, to that there would be no 
answer if Mr. Walpole’s purpose were really satiric, didactic, 
propagandist. Only, I conceive it to have been nothing 
of the kind. He does not tilt at conventions, he uses them 
as artistic material. And dead conventions can always 
be living material. It does not in the least matter that they 
are pre-war: they might be pre-Punic-War or pre-Persian- 
War, and it would make no difference. The difference 
that the war has made is a difference of size. Its effect is 
of accumulation. It has brought disaster crashing into 
almost every home in Europe. But, to the individual 
home, the disaster is still individual. Death and mutila- 
tion happened before the war, and will happen after : 
and each one was, or will be, no less a tragedy than each 
one that the war brings. Mr. Walpole does not write of 
physical but of moral mutilation. His hero, Philip Mark, 
is bruised, battered, broken in spirit. Is that old-fashioned ? 
Philip Mark is rescued. Is that old-fashioned ? If he had 
lost his nerve on the battle-field, and so wonderfully had 
it restored to him, no one would have doubted the urgency 
of the thrill. And I cannot see that the thrill is less urgent 
because the spirit fights out its battles amid peaceful sur- 
roundings. Peace hath its casualties, not necessarily less 
fatal than war—though less numerous, crowded and sudden. 
As for ‘* style and method,” the same consideration applies. 
There is obviously always a single criterion of style and 
method, and that is the artistic. Mr. Walpole’s style and 
method in The Green Mirror seem admirably adapted to his 
subject. The book is long, leisurely, full of detailed and 
delicate description. Of action there is little, and almost 
all the conversation is kept quiet in tone. But Katherine’s 
love for Philip is trumpeted to the world, like Desdemona’s 
for Othello, by her *“downright violence and storm of 
fortune.” 

The real fault of The Green Mirror is not the one for which 
the author apologises (though indeed ‘fault ” would in 
any case be too strong a word for that). As the method is 
detailed, the fault is in detail too. Where a picture is made 


up of innumerable minute touches, the minuteness will not 
exeuse a touch for going wrong. And Mr. Walpole is oddly 
careless about his detail. ‘ Uncle Tim,” on page 11, is 
& Faunder, not a Trenchard: he is own brother, that is, 


to Mrs., not to Mr., Trenchard. But on page 17 he has 
become own brother of Mr. Trenchard, in contradistinction 
to the Faunderism of Mrs. Trenchard; and then for the 
rest of the book he is a Faunder again. His habits, however, 
remain mysterious. On page 131 there is a family gathering 
without him: but his eye is there, on page 182, without 
his legs having brought him in. It is such little discrepancies 
that destroy atmosphere. They are not like the ambiguities 
or contradictions in, say, a work on metaphysics : for there 
a writer may have his intention quite clear in his head and 
may yet easily overlook the fact that a word may mean to 
his readers what it does not at the moment mean to him. 
But an artist envisaging a family gathering must, if he sces 
it at all, see whether it includes Uncle Tim or not. Worse 
still, there is the strange case of Vincent Trenchard. He is 
apparently the youngest member of the family : on page 91 
he comes in the list of children with Millie, Katherine and 
Henry, who are all more or less grown up: on page 54 he 
is tabulated as two years younger than Millie. On page 157 
it is clearly indicated that he has never been born at all: 
Katherine, Henry, Mildred make the full complement of 
children. Perhaps I have read carelessly; but who is 
Vincent ? And Millie does not even know whether her 
own name is Millicent or Mildred ! 

The terrific implications of the Trenchards, their ‘* county” 
ramifications, their London atmosphere—drawn, as it were, 
to a core or consummation by the green mirror in the 
drawing-room—are rendered most effectively. The grand- 
father and great-aunt in the hideous selfishness of their 
senility : the mean jealousies of Aunt Aggie and the scatter- 
brained kindnesses of Aunt Betty: the father with his 
colossal contentment, his cold detachment, his beaming 
egoism: Henry’s ferocious gaucherie: Millie’s young but 
thoughtful charm—all these are good, but it is the portrayal 
of Katherine and her mother that makes the main interest 
of the story. When Katherine gets engaged, it strikes the 
family thus : 

. . « Their own absolute property, the assurance given to them 
that life would be always secure, solid, unalterable, had declared 
publicly, before the world, that she preferred a stranger, a complete, 
blown-from-anywhere stranger, to the family. What would happen 
to them all, to their comforts, their secret preferences and habits (known 
as they all, individually, believed, only to Katherine), to their pride, 
to their self-esteem? They loved one another, yes, they loved the 


Trenchard family, the Trenchard position, but through all these things, 
as a skewer through beef, ran their reliance upon Katherine. 


This, to the others: but to Katherine’s mother the hurt is 
infinitely deeper, and she struggles hard, first to drive 
Philip away altogether, and, failing that, to subdue, to 
break him, to keep Katherine by the process of rendering 
negligible the man Katherine loves. Her love of Katherine 
ceases to exist : it has become hate of Philip. It is a disease, 
an obsession, a lust. Philip has not strength to hold out 
against it—he is weak, he is too fond of being “liked.” 
Katherine saves him. The study of Philip is admirable: 
it shows how the polished and hardened exterior of the 
‘*man of the world ” may hide the heart of the romantic 
sentimentalist. But Katherine is far the best thing in the 
book—the subtlest, the most complex and the tenderest 
of all the character-studies. 

G. I. Whitham (Mr., Mrs. or Miss ?) is apparently a new 
writer, and is certainly a promising one. He (or she—how 
the reviewer detests, poor fellow, this paralysing business 
of the ambiguous initials !): he, I say, or she (and I confess 
I incline very strongly to the she)—Ilet us start again and 
have it ** she ” frankly. 

She, then, has humour, and sometimes something like 
wit. She has sympathy with which to understand character, 
and skill with which to draw it. She has a certain power 
of pathos, rather conventionally limited, perhaps, but not 
without possibilities of free development. She has a sense 
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of atmosphere, and a sense for the rhythms of style— 
though this latter is frequently marred by the criminal 
carelessness of the punctuation. Punctuation, however, is 
not the weakest point. The plot itself is indescribably 
silly. It turns upon the concealment, by a man suspected 
of murder, for twenty years, and even from his beloved 
sister—of the trifling and elementary fact that he didn’t 
commit the murder! No matter. To have written a bright, 
an attractive, a charming (if impossible) story is something : 
to have drawn the sensible, sound, radiant Maude is 
much; and to have devised the fatuous, sly, provoking 
Herbert, who sins not through badness of character but 


through sheer characterlessness, is more. 
GERALD GOULD. 


THE AIMS OF LABOUR 


The Aims of Labour. By Artuur Henperson, M.P. 
Headley. 1s. net. 


Mr. Henderson’s small book isa commentary on, or inthe 
classical sense an apology for, the reconstructed Labour 
Party and its two programmes of national and international 
reconstruction. A programme deals necessarily with the 
details of what the makers of it hope to bring into existence ; 
an apology gives their motives, principles, reasons. Mr, 
Henderson speaks here primarily on behalf of the Labour 
Party, spreading wings to become a People’s Party, but 
continually he slips into the habit of speaking for something 
larger and wider, for Labour and for the People or even 
Peoples. It is not unnatural that he should do so. It is 
sometimes forgotten how considerable was the effect upon the 
spiritual course of the war which followed Mr. Henderson’s 
resignation from the Government. The people of this 
country have always from the first moment of the war had 


only one object, a People’s peace; but there is no doubt . 


that as the exigencies of war gradually caused all control of 
policy to be surrendered into the hands of Governments, a 
feeling of helplessness, of inability to affect policy, settled 
upon Labour and the peoples in Western Europe. Mr. 
Henderson’s resignation dissipated in this country that 
feeling of helplessness and canalised once more the desires 
and determination of Labour to control policy and accept 
only a people’s peace. This accounts for the fact that Mr. 
Henderson speaks in these pages so often from a platform 
which is larger than that of the smallest of our political 
parties and with more authority than would naturally 
attach to an ex-Cabinet Minister. There are notes not 
only of hope and warning, but also of prophecy in his pages, 

The aims of Labour, as written here, can be summed up in 
one sentence of President Wilson’s: “To make the world 
safe for democracy.” It is significant that the words 
“* democracy ”’ and ‘‘ democratic ”’ must occur in it with 
enormously greater frequency than any other quadrisyllable. 
If you discover the quadrisyllable which occurs most often 
in a book, you have discovered its real subject, and in nine 
cases out of ten further investigation is unnecessary. The 
first part of this “ recipe for readers *’ applies to Mr. Hender- 
son’s book, the second does not. The subject of his book 
is democracy, but his reader will do well to try to discover 
what that democracy is which according to Mr. Henderson 
is the motive, principle, and object of Labour’s aims. But 
in passing he should reflect that there must be something 
singularly persistent in the democratic idea and ideal. 
The ery for “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” was 
raised in Paris as long ago as 1790, and for 180 years it has 
proved the strongest rallying cry for “democracy” in 
Europe. Some disillusionment undoubtedly came as the 


nineteenth century waned, and the opponents and critics, 
and many friends, of democracy talked before the war of 








failure and disappointment. It had become fashionable 
to laugh at the “ equalitarians’’ and to represent that 
sentence which had broken thrones and humbled princes, 
“all men are born equal,” as an exploded truism. Mr. 
Henderson’s book shows that it is still an explosive rather 
than an exploded truth. It is amazing to find that in 1918 
a man, speaking with something of the authority of the 
future, when he looks for the bases of a better world, stil 
has to think the thoughts and speak the language of 1790. 
Liberty, equality, and fraternity are still put forward in 
Mr. Henderson’s pages as the foundations of democracy and 
therefore of the aims of Labour. 

The real interest of general principles consists in the 
process by which they pass into particular aims, just as the 
real interest of particular aims consists in their genesis from 
principles. The value of Mr. Henderson’s book comes from 
its revealing to us the process of connection between Labour's 
determination to make the world safe for democracy and 
the particular and immediate aims through which it pro- 
poses to attain liberty, equality, and fraternity. These aims 
fall into two divisions answering to the two programmes, 
national and international. But it is a hopeful sign for the 
future that for the first time in the history of the world 
the spokesmen of Labour and of the Peoples have become 
aware that the two divisions are closely interconnected, 
The democrats of the nineteenth century were inclined to 
assume that if they looked after democracy at home, demo- 
eracy abroad would look after itself, and they were almost 
content, provided they controlled to some extent “ home 
affairs,” to resign the control of “ foreign affairs ” into the 
hands of a clique or a class. The war has dissipated that 
fallacy. Mr. Henderson says categorically that the negation 
of democracy at home destroys democracy abroad, and that 
national democracy is impossible without international 
democracy. “There can be no national security,” he 
writes, “‘ without international security,” and “ the national 
development and happiness of a people are indissolubly 
linked up with international tranquillity and goodwill.” 
It follows that Mr. Henderson has even more to say about 
the immediate and particular aims of international recon- 
struction than he has about those of national reconstruction. 
He insists, of course, that the programme put forward under 
the title ‘‘ Labour and the New Social Order,” aims primarily 
at establishing a real equality and at recovering and ex- 
tending Liberty within the country. Here, too, he does 
not neglect to put in a salutary warning of the necessity of 
a strong bond of Fraternity among the forces of progress 
and democracy, for it is certain that if only democrats had 
taken the third term of their creed a little more literally and 
seriously, the world of 1918 would have moved much 
further than it has from the undemocratic abuses of the 
world of 1790. But if democracy cannot exist without a 
fraternity of democrats, still less can it exist without a 
fraternity of democracies. That is really the burden of 
Mr. Henderson’s theme, the key to his exposition of Labour's 
aims. ‘ Nationalism,” he says, “ is not the final stage of a 
nation’s development, but only an intermediate 
step to complete world internationalism.’ National demo- 
cracy requires international democracy. And international 
democracy is impossible without national democracy. He 
maintains therefore that “ if the peoples of the world are to 
be responsible for arranging the terms of a democratic and 
stable peace the German nation will need to establish popular 
control over its national affairs. And until this is done it 
will be impossible to build a completely successful and 
effectual People’s International.” The same line of thought 
is apparent again, where Mr. Henderson expounds the 
reasons and principles of those “‘ peace terms of Labour ” 
which we have already dealt with in detail in these columns. 
Opinions may differ as to the wisdom or practicability of 
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3s. net. 
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particular terms; but there can be no disagreement as to 
the principles and reasons for them enunciated by Mr. 
Henderson. They aim at protecting domestic liberties by 
international freedom, at defending the individual’s right 
to equality of opportunity by establishing the same right 
for nations and national communities, at allowing nothing 
to be inserted in the peace settlement which will make 
impossible a fraternity of democratic nations. 


DOUGLAS HYDE 


Douglas Hyde. By Drarmip O’Copruatcu. 
To-Day.” Maunsel. 3s. net. 

As Dr. Douglas Hyde has recently resigned the presidency 
of the Gaelic League, the moment is an opportune one 
for a record of his work and influence in Ireland. Diarmid 
O’Copthaigh (henceforth called, in deference to the advocates 
of the simplified spelling of the Celtic languages, Mr. 
O’Covhey) is evidently an admirer, even a disciple, of 
Dr. Hyde ; this we learn at the beginning of the book, which, 
nevertheless, is largely composed of reminiscences of events 
relating to the Gaelic League, Sinn Fein, and the politics 
of Irish universities and Irish education. Mr. O’Covhey 
deals with his proper subject, Dr. Hyde himself, in a some- 
what diffident manner; it is as if he had a strong sense 
of the common objections that can be urged against the 
writing of books on living men. They arrange these things 
better in France. Thus we get in these pages no ordered 
account of Dr. Hyde’s career either as a poet and scholar 
or as a propagandist for the revival of the Irish language. 
Here and there only are we vouchsafed a glimpse of the 
personality of the man who has earned throughout Ireland 
the affectionate pseudonym of “ An Craoibhin Aoibhinn ” 
(The Delightful Little Branch). Dr. Hyde, says Mr. 
O’Covhey, is not the typical strong man of Irish history ; 
he may be aptly compared to “ the conductor of an orchestra 
during the first rehearsals of a brilliant and difficult piece 
of music.” So genial and lovable is he that he has become 
for many “the embodiment of the charm and practical 
idealism of his Cause.” 

In his earlier pages Mr. O’Covhey recalls some interesting 
facts about the decline and fall of the Irish language. 
Though many of the sons of English settlers spoke Irish, 
printed matter in the Irish was, owing to the attitude of 
Government, very rare; later on the publication of Irish 
grammars, the translation of Scriptures, etc., were associated 
with attempts to proselytise the people. It is a curious, 
but explicable, thing that it was after the removal of 
the political and social restriction upon Roman Catholics 
(who were the native Irish speakers) that Irish ceased to 
be the common speech of a majority of the population. 
The explanation is that English, the official language of 
the country, acquired a new value when positions were 
thrown open to competition, instead of being the property 
of the ascendancy minority. The system of so-called 
““national education ” helped on the work of Anglicisation, 
together with the hostility to Irish of the Irish-speaking 
Daniel O’Connell. If England attacked the language, 
she found many Irishmen to aid her in the attack. As 
regards the prospects of a revival of Gaelic, Mr. O’Covhey 
is rather indefinite, and his most optimistic passages say 
little more than this: that knowledge of Irish will hence- 
forth be held in high honour in the national consciousness. 
The language is hardly maintaining itself in the “‘ Gaelic ” 
districts of the South and West; but in the East a bookish 
knowledge of Irish is common and will be found among 
all classes, chiefly among the quite poor—small clerks, 
shop assistants, school teachers, who in their hard-won 
leisure hours surmount the difficulties of Gaelic forms. 


** Trishmen of 





It is a remarkable manifestation not only of patriotic 
devotion, but also of Irish aptitude for grammar and 
language. But English speech does not so far feel the 
competition. 

Dr. Hyde “has the satisfaction of looking back on his 
life’s work and seeing that he has done more than any one 
other man to alter Irish life and Irish ideals.” He took 
“the language out of the gutter and set a crown upon it.” 
Even those for whom the idea of an Irish-speaking Ireland 
is fanciful will admit the power and significance of the 
League which he directed. The Puritan, or perhaps 
Cromwellian, character of the movement is hinted at by 
Mr. O’Covhey when he observes, with a touch of bathos, 
that at the evening parties of the Leaguers “‘ sometimes 
there is tea, sometimes not,” but “strong drink” is dis- 
couraged. Mr. O’Covhey has a chapter on Dr. Hyde as 
an author, and he quotes some of his original Irish poems. 
Dr. Hyde’s work in Irish is much admired by all readers 
of the language; but he is necessarily more widely known as 
a translator and an editor, and from the effect of his beautiful 
versions of Irish love songs and religious songs upon Synge 
and other modern writers of English. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Schemes of International Organisation. No. I. The 
Minimum of Machinery. By ANEuRIN WILLIAMs, M.P. 
ld. No. I. Functions of a League of Nations. By 
Raymonp Unwin. 2d. League of Nations Society. 


The League of Nations Society has done good spade-work 
for the idea of a League in this country. With these two 
pamphlets it is beginning a series of studies of inter- 
national organisation “with a view to stimulating 
discussion and interest.”” The authors are responsible for 
the schemes thus published, and the Society does not 
endorse them as its own. The pamphlets have several 
merits, not the least being their colour. The details of 
international organisation do not make light or appetising 
reading, but anyone whose eye is caught by the bright 
and gay orange covers of these pamphlets will find it 
difficult to believe that there can be anything very heavy 
within them. Those responsible have, in fact, been wise 
to remember that the outside can do as much, or more, 
than the inside of a book to “ stimulate discussion and 
interest.” 

The merits of these pamphlets are, however, not confined 
to their covers. Inside they are short, clearly written, 
and to the point. In the first Mr. Williams plunges straight 
in medias res, and considers the question of what is most 
likely to happen at the end of the war on the formation 
of a League, and what is the kind of machinery which 
the Powers are most likely to set up. Mr. Williams's 
scheme is of the simplest ; it is accurately described in his 
title as “the minimum of machinery.” In the second 
Mr. Raymond Unwin considers in far greater detail the 
functions of a League and its various constituent bodies, 
and he prints at the end of his pamphlet a draft plan of 
organisation considerably elaborated. If the League of 
Nations Society can get ordinary men and women to read 
these brief, clear studies they will do much to make people 
face the facts and problems of international relations. 
For the two pamphlets show how absurd is one very common 
complaint brought against those who have worked for, 
and popularised, the idea of a League. These conferences, 
courts, and councils, it is continually being said, are Just 
machinery, and machinery is rot going to effect anything 
in international relations; it is the spirit which counts. 
This assertion is based upon a profound political fallacy, 
and is due to confusing a metaphor with a definition, 
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The Latest War Books 


A DIARY WITHOUT DATES 


By ENID BAGNOLD. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ At once realistic and brilliant . . . An astonishingly clever page 
from the history of the war.”—Daily News. 


ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD ! 





' By Capt. GILBERT NOBBS (late L.R.B.). 3s. 6d. net. 


“This remarkable book is a wonderfully vivid and minute account of 
his sensations during every minute of action.’’—Scotsman. 


MY ROUND OF THE WAR 


By BASIL CLARKE. 6s. net. 
“Many a home in Britain will read and re-read these pages.""— Manchester 
jan, * 


THE OLD FRONT LINE 


By JOHN MASEFIELD (20th Thousand). 2s. 6d. net. 


“a those whose kin or friends fought and died in the old front line the 
book be treasured as a part of the lives that are gone.”’"—Gentlewoman. 





New Volumes of Poetry 
THE POEMS OF A. C. SWINBURNE 


Popular Edition in 5 volumes; each volume 3s. 6d. net in 


cloth, and 6s. net in leather. Also sets complete in box 
17s. 6d. net cloth, 2 guineas net leather. 


FAIRIES and FUSILIERS ROBERT GRAVES 











WAR POEMS (2nd Imp.) R. E. VERNEDE 
Notable 6s. net Fiction 

DRIFTING (k6ihc BYERS FLETCHER 

MISTRESS OF MEN F. A. STEEL 

BEYOND (2nd Imp.) JOHN GALSWORTHY 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 20-21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S Catalogue of 
Rare and Standard Works on Science 
and Technology, Price 2s. 6d. nett. 


The gratuitous distribution of Booksellers’ Catalogues in this 
Country being now practically forbidden, MESSRS. SOTHERAN regret 
that it will only be possible to send a copy of the above on receipt of 
the sum of 2/6, which will include its postage, and which they feel is 
not much for so useful a work of reference and interest. 


It consists of 248 pages, distributed as follows :— 
I. Sets of the LEARNED SocretiEs, and other SCIENTIFIC JOUR- 
NALS (Nos. I-214). 
II. GENERAL AND COLLECTED WorKS (Nos. 215-413). 
III. MATHEMATICS (Nos. 414-1341). 
IV. ASTRONOMY AND GEODESY (Nos. 1342-1636). 
Vv. Puysics (Nos. 1637-2445). 
VI. METEOROLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY (Nos. 2446-2607). 
VII. CwHemistry (Nos. 2608-2956). 
VIII. CRYSTALLOGRAPHY (Nos. 2957-2991). 
IX. CwHemicar TECHNOLOGY, including PHoToGRAPHY (Nos. 2992- 


154). 
x. a METALLURGY (Nos. 3156-3336). 
XI. ENGINEERING (Nos. 3337-3709). 
XII. SBAMANSHIP AND AIRMANSHIP, NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND 
ENGINEERING (Nos. 3710-3839). 
XIII. ADDENDA (Nos. 3840-3883). 


140 Strand, W.C. 2, and 43 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 1. 


(Close to Southampton Row.) 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION of Smocks, Jerkins 
and ‘“* Dalmatics’’ from Feb. 25, for a few weeks. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITE 
Head Office : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


CAPITAL—Paid up 
Uncalled . 
Reserve Liability 


Subscribed Capital 


RESERVE FUND (invested in British 1 Government t Securit, £2, 100,000. 








ag 
Sieurioc Othe Bitspnia’ deat Francis Alexander J onnston, Beg The Right Hon. The Earl of Lichfield: 
Chae H Gila Oot 3S ‘xO. = ae Sa, Solwan Robert » 
+ +, 4 Neville Goschen, Esq. Francis Charles Le Marchan Robert Wigram, 4 
The hight Hon Lord Inchcape, G.0.M.G., K.C.S.L., nie 
JOINT samme Al MANAGERS. 
D. J. H. Cunnick, Esq. | Frederick Eley, Esq. | A. G, Hopewell, Esq. 
SOLICITORS. 
Edward Hugh Bente ‘Wits, » eq. L Walter Edward Moore, Esq. 
LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 3lst December, 1917. 
. 4. £ a. a, 
Palp-Up CAPITAL ee oe oe ee - - 3,000,000 0 0 | Cash in hand, at Call and Short Noti 

aaee ee Coome Hy So 1, 90 Cal an 0 otice a ee 25,395,940 4 4 

CURRENT, DEPOSIT and other ‘ACCOUNTS, including rebate British Government oevenedl 37,712,035 12 1 

on Bills not due, provision for = and ones =m, Other Securities .. . 4,450,924 10 3 
A contingencies, &c. 112,597,468 10 7 - 42,162,960 2 4 

rere ENDORSEMENTS, &e. 1,982,964 7 7 | LLOYDs BANK (FRANCE) and NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
ALANCE OF suas AND » Lose: b AocouRt carried forward to (FraNck) Ltp., 12,000 Shares of £50 each, £20 pas 40,000 0 0 
1918.. ‘ 182,932 0 2 | BILLS DiscounTED, Loans, &c. -— 40 388 957 9 2 
ACCEPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS, &c., as ape Contra. 7 1,982,064 7 7 
BANK PREMISES , : o8 624,542 14 tI 
£119,863.364 18 4 £119,863,364 18 4 
Ee ee a 


M. O. FITZGERALD, 


G. F. MALCOLMSON, i 
ROBERT WIGRAM, mune 





D. J. i. Coser, 


FREDERICK ELE Joint General Managers. 
A. G. HOPEWELL 





As certified by the Auditors, William Barclay Peat and Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, 


The Bank has Branches or A; ‘OMEIGN Banking and RACHA ind Correspondents in all the world, 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and onnlan and EXCHANGE bestnens — ao Frastecshipe and Executorships undertaken. 
ot worBies of the Annual Report of the Bank, of Branches, Agents and Correspondents mayb had on application at the ‘Head Offo and at any 





French Auxiliary 


LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED. 


LONDON (60, Lombard Street, E.C. 3). PARIS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, HAVRE, and NICE. 
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** Machinery ” can be applied to human society only meta- 
phorically ; there is no such thing, in fact, as political 
machinery apart from political spirit. Political machinery 
always reflects and embodies political theories and ideals, 
i.e., spirit. An absolute monarch and a popular assembly 
elected by universal suffrage are no less _ political 
“machinery ’’ than a League of Nations, and the spirit 
of the monarch differs from that of the assembly necessarily 
because each embodies a different political idea and ideal. 
The same is true of the “ schemes” of Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Unwin. The schemes may be said to deal with 
““machinery,” but the machinery of the one differs from 
that of the other and from the machinery of existing inter- 
national organisation because each embodies a different 
spirit. This fact is peculiarly evident in Mr. Williams’s 
pamphlet. He has, if we may say so without offence, 
a timid international spirit. Clearly he does not believe 
that the world of international relations after the war is 
going to be very different from that of the nineteenth 
and the eighteenth centuries. His ‘‘ machinery ” reflects 
this belief. This is most evident in his treatment of the 
executive of the League. He is fearful of anything which 
may in the slightest degree even seem to infringe on the 
mysterious sovereignty of a State. Hence he refuses to 
provide for any executive functions of the League, thereby 
making it almost impossible for the League to take any 
effective action, as a League, in times of crisis. Now, 
if you turn to Mr. Unwin, you find that his internationalism 
has a far bolder spirit, and that he contemplates the 
possibility of a different world of States to be born from 
the war. His “machinery,” too, reflects his spirit. He 
does not boggle over the word “sovereignty”’; he sees 
the necessity for the League of “a constant readiness to 
act,” and therefore of an executive, and he provides that 
executive in an Administrative Committee of the Conference. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Conversion of Europe. By C. H. Ropinson. Longmans. 18s. net. 


Canon Robinson had a subject of great interest, and he has compiled 
a volume which will be of great value to the subsequent historian of 
the gradual Christianising of Europe—a process which one is sometimes 
tempted to think has only just begun. We would like to say that he 
has produced a readable book ; but, alas! he has no gift for narrative 
and little eye for character, and the result is a patient and accurate 
collection of facts, but not the fascinating history which could be 
written. For there is a variety about the Christian missionaries which 
makes the story of their adventures more thrilling and more human 
than the tale of Islam or of Buddhism. If we take the whole world, 
the spread of Christianity is the most astonishing romance of which we 
have any record : it is a kind of cosmic Odyssey of the missionary soul 
in man. And even in the limited scale of Europe the story is difficult 
to beat. There are cruelties and injustices in the record, far too many ; 
but there is too, moreof beauty and truth than can be held easily in 
the mind. The life-story of Wilfrid—to take an average and typically 
** English ” missionary—has an excitement beside which Burnaby’s 
ride to Khiva, or Burton’s journey, or even Trelawney’s heroic 
adventures seem poor and unsubstantial. Canon Robinson goes 
methodically through the various countries, beginning with Ireland 
and ending with Russia and the islands of the Mediterranean. He 
quotes freely from his sources, and the book is well annotated, and 
there is a full and well-arranged bibliography. 


THE CITY 


EFERENCE was made here on September 15th to 
R the New Zealand Government proposals for a com- 
pulsory War Loan. The Board of Trade Journal 

dated the 7th inst. gives particulars showing that these pro- 
posals have actually been adopted. Taxpayers, whose tax- 
able income for the year ended March 31st, 1916, was not 
less than £700, are required to subscribe to the new War 
Loan an amount equal to three times the total amount of 
land tax and income tax (exclusive of excess profits duty) 





for which they were liable in 1916. If, however, any tax- 
payer has subscribed to the previous War Loan an amount 
exceeding one and a-half times the amount of tax for which 
he was liable, the amount so contributed by him in ezcess 
will be deducted from the amount he is obliged to subscribe 
to the new Loan. It appears, therefore, that a British 
Dominion is the first actually to bring into operation a com- 
pulsory War Loan, although the Dutch Government has 
already on two occasions stated that if its Loans were not 
fully subscribed, taxpayers would be compelled to subscribe 
at a lower rate of interest. 
* * * 

The mail advices from Brazil state that the declaration of 
war upon Germany was much applauded, public feeling 
being very strong. A shortage of labour is likely in some 
districts of Sao Paulo, for workers on the big coffee planta- 
tions, attracted by the high prices obtainable for maize, 
beans and rice, are migrating to newer lands in the State for 
the purpose of planting cereals, etc., on their own account. 
It is stated also that the French Government was purchasing 
2,000,000 bags of coffee. Exports of sugar and new products 
such as chilled meat, black beans and manganese ore are 
rapidly increasing, and as prospects for Brazil certainly look 
good, it may be as well to mention some attractive Brazilian 
investments—viz., Brazil 5 per cent. Funding Bonds at 81, 
yielding £6 4s. per cent., Brazil 5 per cent. Loan of 1918 at 
704, yielding £7 6s. per cent., Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills and 
Granaries, Ltd., Ordinary Shares at 58s., yielding 7 per cent., 
with prospects of a share bonus one of these days, and Brazil 
Traction Common at 45}, dividends being temporarily in 
suspense. The Rio Flour Mills is an interesting company, 
for in addition to its flour mills and granaries it possesses 
cotton and weaving mills at Rio, as well as a large interest in 
a steamship company. The company appears to be popular, 
for its manager was officially thanked by the Brazilian 
Government and the Rio bankers for the manner in which it 
maintained supplies and kept prices within reasonable 
limits. The Brazil Traction share is more speculative, but 
the steady improvement in the Brazilian exchange must 
enormously benefit both companies. 

* * * 


We hear very little of what is being done in Germany in 
the way of taxation or a levy on capital, but an article which 
appeared recently in the Frankfurter Zeitung shows that the 
notion prevalent in this country that Germany has not had 
recourse to drastic taxation is not wholly correct. There is 
in existence a Wertzuwachssteuer (tax upon increase of 
capital), the tax being graduated according to the extent by 
which the value of a person’s possessions has increased. The 
case of hardship vited by the Frankfurter Zeitung is that of a 
private limited company. The whole of the capital of 
M.1,000,000 being held by two persons, there was no way of 
establishing their value by means of a Stock Exchange 
quotation, so the authorities assessed the two shareholders 
on the basis of the dividends received. Prior to the war the 
company had distributed 5 per cent. per annum, but since 
1914 dividends ranging up to 30 per cent. have been paid. 
The assessors held that 7} per cent. would have been a 
reasonable dividend, but that anything in excess of that 
must represent an increase in the value of the shares. They 
accordingly decreed that the value of the two proprietors 
holdings had increased from the nominal amount of the 
capital—viz., M.1,000,000, to M.4,000,000 (4 x 74)—and 
decided that the two proprietors were liable to a Wertzu- 
wachssteuer of 50 per cent. The German paper asks its 
readers to picture the impossible position of the two share- 
holders, for their shares are not marketable, and yet they 
are called upon to pay in cash 1,500,000 marks, an amount 
equivalent to half as much again as the whole nominal 
capital of the company. How the difficulty has been solved 
is not recorded. Perhaps the German authorities accepted 
payment in shares, or the holders (who now doubtless regard 
their high dividends as a great misfortune) were told to 
pledge some of their shares with one of the special loan banks 
that the German Government has created for facilitating 
subscriptions to its Loans. Emit DaAvIEs. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





IONEER PLAYERS.—Sunpay SusscripTion PEr- 

FORMANCES.—For particulars of membership apply 

Hon. Secretary, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Tel.: 3873 Gerrard. President: ELLEN TERRY. Stage 
Director: EDITH CRAIG. 


ONSIEUR JAQUES-DALCROZE will himself direct 
the DEMONSTRATION of RHYTHMIC MOVE- 
MENT and PLASTIC EXPRESSION OF MUSIC 
in the PRINCES THEATRE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
4.30 pm. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22nd, and 11 am. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23rd. 
Tickets in advance of the DALCROZE SCHOOL OF 
EURHYTHMICS Lrp., 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. (Telephone: 
Museum 2294: I0-I; 3-5.) 








“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 


RAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
and Social Workers, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. Mansfield House, Canning 
Town, opens next term as a Resid for Student 1 and Social 

Problems. Special preparation of Teachers for Continuation — and Club Work. 
Day Continuation School also opens in connection with Mansfield House Residence, 
Course of Public Lectures given at 11 Tavistock Square, on Tuesday evenings, recom- 
mencing Tuesday, January 22nd. For particulars apply Hon. Dean, Mas. MAckEnziE, 
M.A. Tutor: Miss MarGcaret Fropsnam, B.Sc. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

-. William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. : Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 











AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of Routes Mile End 

Road, E.1. Unrversrry Courses in Arts, Scrence, Mepicine, and Encineer- 

ee inc for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 
ISTRAR. 








OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ee ent. —Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the al subjects held by the o epee Society. Practical experience is 
ee at two wae. London Hospitals.— For her particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W.11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


|= SOUTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, South Side, 
Clapham Common, S.W., 4. 

A General Hospital for Women and Children officered by Medical Women. 
PROBATIONERS received at the age of 19 years, or in 
at the age of 18. Two years’ course. Certificate given. Salary £ ot 15. ‘plus £5 War 
bonus; also indoor uniform. 

SHORT PERIODS OF TRAINING CAN BE ARRANGED FOR INTENDING 
HEALTH VISITORS. For full particulars apply to the Marron, 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this ) College to well-educated gentlewomea. 

year's training. This is d by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 























IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.—Ladies trained 
as Children's Nurses, Fee: £35 for Six Months’ Course. Training is suitable 
for Infant Welfare Workers. and can be continued in Babies’ Welcomes attached 

to Association.—Apply to Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary Assoeiation 
(Incorporated), 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 


[NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers, the yy of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Employment Bureau, licensed 
by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 
aiaee of &. a applicants who are not members, and this covers a 








THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF “SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 


INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 
Kinc's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1, 


BAaTTERSEA 111 Bridge Road, West Battersea, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave 7s w. 

MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, W. 

SHorEDITCH 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 


Srepney - - 49 Church Street, Mineries, E. 
Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


Mrs. Micuece. 








ANTED, for Manchester, a WOMAN SECRETARY for private 
secretarial work. Good speaker, with experience of organising, essential.— 
Apply * Secrerary,” Box 538, G.P.O., Manchester. 


TWO PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS. 


Unper THE Same MANAGEMENT, 


T=: LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
ned as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
Must = RAL LINES. ee a. a ee Art, Gardening, 
precia Painting s' enin, 
Gocbeap Hine Laundey. Handicrafts. a taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 
BRANCH OF 


EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, 
s 2. where most of the above subjects are studied, and in addition pupils over 
5 can be prepared for University entrance if desired, or continue on the same 
lines. No boarders taken. Co-education during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The Misses MAnviLte. 


ue MARGARET S CHOOL, HARROW. 
Pr ion to Miss oun J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College ( tiihnorieal Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Collage. 











—— LADY, having received English Girls for 12 years in 
Paris, continues in England. Healthy situation, charming country aspect, 
French habitually spoken. Lessons in French language, literature and history. 
Also special lectures on French and Italian art. Exceptional references : Sir Oliver 
Lodge and others.—Address Direcrrice, 14 North Square, Hampstead Way, N.W. 4, 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Pupils regularly prepared for Universities. Full 
domestic course for senior pupils and external students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora 
CLARK and Miss K. M. _ Eviis 








TO BE LET. 


OMMUN AL HOUSEKEEPING.—Uni —Unfurnished suite, bathrooms, 


attendance. electric light; general dining-room with separate tables. Appoint 
ment to interview.—6 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N,W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
OR SALE.—Volumes 1, 2, and 3 of THE New STATESMAN, clean 
copies, unbound, 13/- per volume. Write R. A. G. C., 232 Coal Clough Lane, 


Burnley, Lancs. 





AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
a. couhiedl Mee perm on Sermons reported.— 
LITAN TYPING FFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 

Tel. : Sod 1565. 


PULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Martuusian Leacug, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 


The yearly subscription to Taz New STaTESMAN, | 
| 
half-yearly, 15/- inland, | 


inland, 30/- abroad ; 

| 16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 

All communications respecting Subscriptions | 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 

| Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

| 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing to notify a change 

of address are particularly requested 
to write earlyin the week. Notice of 
change received later than Wednes- 
day in each week cannot be dealt with. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES | 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. fro 
vata. Company Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro- | 
spectuses Fifteen Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL — ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant, MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at the 


rate of 8d. per line for a ‘single insertion, or 8/- per 

















| imch. For a series order the price is reduced. _| 
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Problems of the Peace 


By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON, Author of “ The Evolution 
of Modern Germany.” Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“* Mr. Dawson’s volume stands out conspicuously from a multitude of recent 
ublications res problems of the peave. ‘It is not heat but light that 
2s needed ’ is the of every chapter, and most readers will admit that he 
helped to clear up some of the many difficulties involved in the problems 

ai peace.” —The Times. 


After-War Problems 


the late EARL OF CROMER, VISCOUNT HALDANE, the ee 
EXETER, PROF. ALFRED MARSHALL, and others. dited 

by WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 
Third Impression. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


“ Of the many publications . this volume is the fullest and most 
The Times. that yet agpeesed: Valuable, clear, sober, and judicial.” — 


of real national ~ ome the value may very well prove to be 
incalculable had or Telegraph ices . 


The Choice Before Us 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
Third Impression. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


“There are many pecee te that express admirably the opinions of calm, 
lear-thin men,” —The T' 
“ A noble book which everyone should read.” —Daily News. 


Principles of Social Recon- 


struction 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 
Fourth Impression. Demy 8vo. 


“* Mr. Russell has written a big and living book.”"—The Nation. 


Democracy after the War 


By J. A. HOBSON. Second Impression. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 

“ An original criticism of society as well as a summons to democracy to 

save itself. It is most important that so valiant a missionary of freedom 
should be attentively listened to in these days.”—Daily News. 


Towards Industrial Freedom 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. 


6s. net. 


Second Impression. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ A virile and practicable discourse that should be in the hands of every 
trade unionist.” — Independent. 


@ e 
A Dying Empire 
By BOGUMIL VOSNJAK. “ged by T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 
Cr. 8vo, 4s, rh net. 


“* A carefully written and historically instructive account of the present 
position of the Austrian Empire.”—The Globe. 


Old Worlds for New 


By ARTHUR J. PENTY. Cr, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 
“The only coherent alternative Ppa y of trade organization at present 
on the market is Penty’s. We shall do well to examine its possibilities and its 
implications with the utmost care.”—Everyman. 


The Free Press 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Belloc and the little coterie of journalists and politicians whom he 

repre eS the sole incorruptibles and the sole depositories of the complete 
— Times, 


The Land: A Plea 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


The Scottish Women’s Hos- 
pital at the French Abbey of Royaumont 


By ANTONIO pe. FAvARno. 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
This work represents a record of the only hospital in France run entirely 
by women. The first portion is an exhaustive history of the abbey; the 
second portion the only complete record of the hospital Sehiovennent 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 


Demy 8vo. 6d. net, 





40 














Japan at the Cross Roads 


By A. M. POOLEY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Extremely critical and of exceptional interest.”— Daily News. 
“A book which is arrestingly candid and absorbingly interesting.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


Mountain Meditations: And 


some subjects of the Day and the War 


By L. LIND-AF-HAGEBY. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
~ mt oa b mynd jolly for a woman who has been called a crank by lots of 
racily and humorously about reformers and cranks as she 
does, ‘hile fr lo frankly admitting that she has ‘ crankled and crinkled ’ herself,” — 
ames’ 


Rebels and Reformers 


By ARTHUR & DOROTHEA PONSONBY. 
Cr. 8yo. With 12 Portraits. 6s. net. 


This is the first book to bring within the reach of . who have little 
time for historical study the lives of notable heroes of t! 
“The authors suggest that the rebel of to-day may a saint of to- 


morrow, though it must be remembered that rebels are not invariably saintly. 
The stories are simply told and interesting.”"— Manchester Guardian. 


Czech Folk Tales : 
Collected and Translated from different 


Czech Sources 


By Dr. JOSEPH BAUDIS. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net, 

This book contains a selection of the most characteristic Czecho-Slovak 

folk tales which have not hitherto ap’ in h. They will surely be 
welcomed by all who are interested in Slavonic folk tales. 


The Economic Anti-Christ 


By the Rev. W. BLISSARD, M.A. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


** Mr. Blissard is an acute thinker, with a singular faculty for telling and 
original presentment of ideas. There is ney a@ page on which the reader will 
not find some illuminating remark.”—The Times, 

Bernard Shaw: 
° 
The Man and his Work 
By HERBERT SKIMPOLE, B.A. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


“The clue to Mr. Shaw’s life-story is discovered in the conflicts im 
intellect and instructive emotion, and between egoism and socialism.”—Times, 


The Making of Women: 


Oxford Essays in Feminism 


By A. ao ROYDEN and others. Edited by VICTOR 

GOLLANC Second Impression. Cr.8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“A brilliant oot written in a style the reverse of controversial. It is 

undoubtedly one of the most serious and responsible contributions to an 
entrancing subject which has been written.” — Common Cause. 


The Camp School 


By MARGARET McMILLAN, C.B.E. 

“ Describes in inspiring language the work done by two noble women. 

The desperate character of the work and the devotion required for it are 
plainly set forth.”—Education 

“The story narrated in a vivid, descriptive fashion, is as unlike anything 

ever read in a Blue Book as the fairy tales of Hans Andersen.” —The Inquirer. 


The Treasures of Coal Tar 


By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D., D.Se., F.LC. Professor 
of Chemistry in the U niversity « of Wales and Director of the Edward 
Davies Chemical Laboratories, aye. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
The author discusses, in a readily tn manner, the production and 
utilization of coal tar, and indicates, sufficiently fully for the general reader, 
the almost infinite variety of materials, dyes, drugs, perfumes, explosives, etc., 
for the manufacture of which coal tar is the raw material, 


Cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d, net. 
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